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The  study  was  developed  from  the  premise  that  an  in- 
creased future-orientation  is  needed  in  the  counseling  pro- 
fession.    Recent  educational  and  social  changes,  as  well  as 
developments  within  the  counseling  profession,  have  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  counseling  trend  areas.     The  following 
counseling  trends  were  investigated  in  the  study:  adult, 
behavioral,  bereavement,   career  education  and  development, 
community,  consultation,  cross-cultural,  family,  gerontologi 
cal,   leisure,  marriage,  sex/sexuality,   and  women's  issues. 
The  following  counseling  issues,  which  frequently  have  been 
cited  in  future-oriented  coiinseling  literature,  also  were 
investigated:     environmental  factors  in  counseling,  preven- 
tative counseling,  sex-fair  counseling,   licensure,  certifica 
tion  and  accreditation,  interdisciplinary  preparation, 
future  studies,  program  management,  and  program  evaluation. 
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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ascertain  (a)  whether 
counselor  education  programs  currently  are  preparing  stu- 
dents, vis-a-vis  courses  and  field  experiences,  with  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  the  counseling  trend  areas;    (b)   the  extent 
to  which  related  issues  are  emphasized  in  counselor  educa- 
tion programs;  and  (c)   counselor  educators'  opinions  regard- 
ing the  importance    of   incorporating  academic  experiences 
related  to  these  trends  and  issues  into  counselor  education 
and  training  programs. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a  sample  of  chairpersons  of 
counselor  education  programs  listed  in  Hollis  and  Wantz' 
Counselor  Preparation  19  80.     The  most  important  findings  of 
the  survey  were  that 

1.  Academic  experiences  in  the  counseling  trend  areas 
generally  are  available. 

2.  The  availability  of  academic  experiences  and  pro- 
gram requirements  in  trend  areas  differ  according  to  specific 
trend  area,  program  level,   and,   to  a  lesser  extent,  geo- 
graphic region. 

3.  The  counseling  issues  are  emphasized  to  varying 
degrees  in  counselor  education  programs,   and  tend  to  receive 
more  attention  in  advanced- level  programs  than  in  entry- 
level  programs. 

4.  Of  the  trends  and  issues  investigated,  behavioral 
counseling,   career  education/development/ counseling ,  and 
preventative  counseling  currently  are  emphasized  most  in 
counselor  education  programs. 
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5.  Counselor  educators'   views  concerning  the  importance 
of  the  trends  and  issues  generally  are  consistent  with  the 
emphases  placed  on  the  trends  and  issues  in  counselor  educa- 
tion programs. 

6.  Counselor  educators  perceive  each  of  the  trends  and 
issues  except  behavioral  counseling  as  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

To  paraphrase  the  basic  thinking  of  most  futurists,  the 
only  thing  that  is  certain  in  our  world  is  change.  The 
rapidity  and  complexity  of  recent  global  and  societal  changes 
are  mind  boggling,  especially  when  viewed  from    a  historical 
perspective.     Never  before  in  human  history  have  changes  in 
every  facet  of  life  occurred  so  quickly  and  extensively. 
Clearly,  ours  is  an  era  of  unprecedented  change,  which  will 
dramatically  influence  both  the  nature  and  quality  of  hiiman 
life  in  years  to  come. 

A  number  of  current  and  heretofore  unknown  global  and 
societal  conditions,  which  are  compounded  by  various  politi- 
cal, social,   and  economic  ideologies,  will  necessitate  in- 
creased cooperation  among  and  within  nations  if  our  civili- 
zation is  to  thrive,   let  alone  survive.     Global  conditions 
include  an  ever-expanding  population,  diminishing  natural 
resources  and  food  supplies,  escalating  environmental  prob- 
lems, and  rapid  technological  advances.     The  future  of 
American  society  will  be  shaped  by  these  conditions,  as  well 
as  by  contemporary  societal  changes  such  as  shifting  pat- 
terns of  work  and  leisure,  new  family  structures  and  roles, 
and  increases  in  the  number  and  proportions  of  subpopulations 
such  as  the  elderly. 
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Global  and  societal  changes,  as  well  as  recent  develop- 
ments within  the  counseling  profession,  have  a  host  of 
implications  for  the  profession.     A  major  implication  is  the 
need  for  future-oriented  issues,  knowledge,  and  skills  to  be 
incorporated  into  counselor  education/training  programs. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

An  increased  future-orientation  is  needed  in  the  coun- 
seling profession.     Counseling  professionals  need  to  under- 
stand global  and  societal  changes  that  are  occurring,  major 
developments  and  issues  that  are  confronting  the  profession, 
and  the  implications  of  these  trends  for  the  future  of  the 
profession.     Equally  important,  and  more  fundamental, 
members  of  the  counseling  profession  need  to  become  future- 
oriented  in  their  everyday  planning  and  decision-making 
(Walz  &  Benjamin,   1979;  Walz  &  Leu,   1979a).     They  need  to 
develop  a  way  of  thinking  that  goes  beyond  the  immediate, 
that  takes  into  account  what  is  known  about  the  future,  that 
actively  prepares  for  the  future.     This  is  not  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  counseling  professionals  become  exclusively  future- 
oriented;  for,  on  the  contrary,  much  can  be  learned  from 
studying  past  and  present  developments  within  the  counseling 
profession  and  societal  forces  which  have  affected  and  are 
affecting  it. 

The  need  for  counselor  education/training  programs  to 
become  more  future-oriented  in  nature  is  particularly 
germane    to    this  study.     Because  counselor  educators  need  to 
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educate  and  train  students  to  function  effectively  in  the 
future,  academic  experiences  offered  through  counselor 
education  training/programs  consequently  should  include 
knowledge  and  skills  related  to  major  societal  trends  and 
trends  in  the  counseling  profession.     The  absence  of  future- 
oriented  counselor  education  training/programs  could  have  a 
negative  effect  in  that  counselors  would  be  ill-equipped  to 
help  clients  deal  with  exigent  problems  brought  about  by  our 
rapidly  changing  and  complex  society. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Research  regarding  trends  in  counseling  resulting  from 
global  and  societal  changes  and  from  developments  within  the 
counseling  profession  is  needed    and  has  several  potential 
advantages.     Such  research  may  encourage  members  of  the 
counseling  profession  to  develop  and  maintain  futuristic 
orientations   (which  can  be  difficult  in  the  face  of  our 
present-centered  society,  counseling  approaches  which  empha- 
size the  "here-and-now, "  and  everyday  work  demands). 
Future-oriented  research  also  can  enable  counselor  educators 
to  become  knowledgeable  about  counseling  trends,  and  to  know 
what  to  teach  students  above  and  beyond  traditional  core 
content  areas  such  as  counseling  theories,  assessment,  and 
individual  and  group  counseling.     Similarly,   it  can  assist 
supervisors  of  students  engaged  in  practica,  internship, 
and  other  field  experiences  with  regard  to  training  for 
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specific  work  settings  and  specific  populations.  Neither 
counselor  educators  nor  supervisors  will  be  able  to  prepare 
students  sufficiently  for  their  professional  futures  unless 
knowledge  and  skills  related  to  emerging  trends  in  counsel- 
ing are  incorporated  into  didactic  and  experiential  academic 
offerings . 

Current  as  well  as  prospective  counseling  students  can 
benefit  from  research  concerning  counseling  trends,  particu- 
larly if  pertinent  knowledge  and  skills  are  included  in 
counselor  education/training  programs.     If  this  were  the 
case,  students  could  gain  a  realistic  understanding  of 
counseling  trends    and  thus  make  more  well-informed  decisions 
about  entering  the  counseling  profession.     This,  in  turn, 
could  foster  students'  adaptation  to  and  success  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

Practicing  counselors  also  can  profit  from  future- 
oriented  research  which  identifies  competencies  necessary  for 
effective  counseling  in  the  future.     Counselors  can  seek 
further  training  in  areas  where  they  lack  appropriate  exper- 
tise. 

The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  research  regarding  coun- 
seling trends  are  the  "consumers"  of  counseling  services: 
the  general  public.     They  are,  after  all,  the  reason  that 
counseling  professionals  exist.     The  more  their  future 
counseling  needs  are  identified  and  understood,  and  the  more 
that  knowledge  and  skills  pertaining  to  those  needs  are 


incorporated  into  counselor  education/training  programs,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  counseling  practice  will  be  timely 
and  effective. 

A  demonstration  of  knowledge  concerning  emerging  coun- 
seling needs  and  trends  on  the  part  of  counseling  profes- 
sionals is  not  only  welcome  but  sorely  needed.     Calls  for 
counselor  accountability  have  never  been  so  strong  (e.g., 
Bradley,   1978;  Krumboltz,   &  Menefee,   1980;  Miller  &  Engin, 
1976;   Penn,   1977).     Counselor  competencies,  which  to  date 
have  been  evaluated  primarily  from  theoretical  standpoints, 
will  be  subject  to  legal  scrutiny  with  the  inevitable  advent 
of  counselor  certification  and  licensure   (Sweeney,  1979) . 
Given  the  increased  attention  that  will  be  focused  on  the 
counseling  profession,  members  of  the  profession  must  be  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  that  counseling  services  are  needed  as 
well  as  responsive  to  social  changes. 

In  order  to  meet  these  challenges,  counseling  profes- 
sionals need  futuristic  vision  and  knowledge,  and  the  ability 
to  incorporate  that  vision  and  knowledge  into  counselor 
education/training  and  counseling  practice.     If  counseling 
professionals  respond  only  to  existing  counseling  issues  and 
needs,  and  neglect  to  anticipate  and  plan  for  those  which 
are  developing,  they  will  be  doing  themselves  as  well  as 
their  clientele  a  disservice.     In  the  long  run,  they  may  even 
find  themselves  out  of  business. 
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Overview  of  the  Study 

It  is  from  this  perspective  that  this  study  was  concep- 
tualized.    Its  most  important  underlying  assumption  is  that 
counseling  professionals  need  to  be  future-oriented.  The 
need  for  counselor  educators  to  adopt  future-orientations  is 
particularly  relevant  to    the  study. 

The  study  is  concerned  with  the  "state  of  the  art"  of 
counselor  education  programs  vis-^-vis  counseling  trend  areas 
resulting  from  major  global  and  societal  changes  and  changes 
within  the  counseling  profession.     In  addition,   the  study 
is  concerned  with  counselor  educators'   opinions  regarding  the 
respective  importances  of  these  trend  areas. 

Definition  of  Terms 

As  reflected  in  the  recent  professional  counseling 
literature,   counseling  trend  areas  are  defined  as   (a)  coun- 
seling related  to  areas  of  human  development  (e.g.,  leisure) 
which  will  concern  increasing  numbers  of  people  in  the 
future,    (b)   counseling  related  to  subpopulations   (e.g.,  the 
elderly)  who  increasingly  will  need  counseling  services  in 
the  future,   (c)   emerging  roles  for  counselors   (e.g.,  consul- 
tant),  and  (d)   emerging  counseling  emphases   (e.g.,  community 
counseling) .     The  counseling  literature  further  defines 
counseling  trend  areas  as  topics  which  should  be  addressed 
in  counselor  education/training. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether 
counselor  education  programs  are  preparing  students  with 
knowledge  and  skills  in  (future)  counseling  trend  areas. 
More  specifically,  the  study  attempted  to  ascertain  if  coun- 
selor education  programs  offer  students  academic  experiences 
(courses  and  field  experiences)   in  counseling  trend  areas. 
In  addition,  the  study  attempted  to  ascertain  counselor 
educators'  perceptions  regarding  the  importance  of  incor- 
porating academic  experiences  related  to  counseling  trend 
areas  into  counselor  education/training  programs. 

The  results  of  the  study  provide  implications  for 
counselor  education/training  programs.     Implications  for 
counseling  practice,  theory,  and  research  also  were  devel- 
oped . 

Research  Questions 

The  study  attempted  to  answer  the  following  research 
questions : 

Are  counselor  education/ training  programs 
currently  preparing  students  with  knowledge 
and  skills  related  to  emerging  counseling 
trend  areas? 

What  are  counselor  educators '  perceptions 
regarding  the  importance  of  incorporating 
counseling  trend  areas  into  counselor  educa- 
tion/training programs? 

Before  the  research  questions  could  be  investigated, 

several  other  questions  had  to  be  addressed.     For  example. 
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what  are  the  major  global  and  societal  changes  affecting  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  counseling  profession?  What 
are  the  major  issues  confronting  the  counseling  profession? 
What  are  the  counseling  trend  areas  that  are  emerging  as  a 
result  of  global  and  societal  changes  and  changes  within  the 
counseling  profession? 

Overview  of  Procedures 

A  review  of  pertinent  literature  was  made  to  identify 
(a)  major  global  and  societal  changes  affecting  the  general 
public  and  counseling  professionals,    (b)  major  challenges 
and  issues  confronting  the  counseling  profession,  and 
(c)   salient  counseling  trend  areas. 

The  counseling  trend  areas  investigated  in  this  study 
were  identified  by  using  a  process  based  on  frequency  of 
citation  in  journals  published  in  the  last  five  years  by  the 
American  Psychological  Association   (APA)   and  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association   (APGA) .     This  process  is 
described  in  detail  in  Chapter  III:  Methodology. 

The  following  counseling  trend  areas  were  investigated: 
adult,  behavioral,  bereavement,  career  education/development, 
community,  consultation,  cross-cultural,  environmental  fac- 
tors,  family,  gerontological,   leisure,  marriage,  preventa- 
tive,  sex/sexuality,   sex-fair,   and  women's  issues. 

Issues  which  frequently  were  mentioned  in  future- 
oriented  counseling  literature  but  which  did  not  meet  the 
established  criteria  for  counseling  trend  areas  included 


licensure  and  certification,  interdisciplinary  preparation, 
and  future  studies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  identified  counseling  trend  areas, 
as  well  as  related  issues,  a  questionnaire  was  developed 
and  sent  to  the  chairpersons  of  a  sample  of  counselor  educa- 
tion programs  described  in  Counselor  Preparation  1980 
(Hollis  &  Wantz,   1980).     The  questionnaire  solicited  informa- 
tion regarding  didactic  and  experiential  academic  experiences 
related  to  the  counseling  trend  areas.     In  addition,  the 
questionnaire  solicited  respondents'  opinions  relative  to  the 
importance  of  including  academic  experiences  in  counseling 
trend  areas  in  counselor  education/ training  programs.  The 
questionnaire  also  contained  items  designed  to  determine  to 
what  extent  issues  related  to  the  future  of  the  counseling 
profession   (e.g.,  licensure  and  certification)   currently  are 
emphasized  in  counselor  education/training  programs. 

Data  obtained  through  the  survey  were  statistically 
analyzed,  with  attention  given  to  the  implications  of  the 
survey  results  for  counselor  education.     Implications  for 
counseling  practice,  research,  and  theory  were  noted. 

Rationale 

The  approach  to  this  study  was  chosen  for  many  reasons, 
most  of  them  practical  in  nature.     Given  the  research  ques- 
tions,  it  was  apparent  that  some  type  of  survey  research 
was  needed.     Kerlinger   (1973)   identifies  five  possible 
survey  research  methods:     personal  interviews,  mail 
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questionnaires,  the  panel  technique,  telephone  interviews, 
and  controlled  observations. 

Personal  interviews  constitute  the  most  powerful  and 
potentially  useful  survey  research  method.     Their  primary 
advantage  is  that  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  factors 
influencing  respondents'  attitudes  and  opinions  can  be 
obtained.     In  the  panel  technique,  a  sample  of  potential 
respondents    is  interviewed  and  later  reinterviewed.  This 
approach  allows  changes  in  respondents'  attitudes  and 
opinions  over  time  to  be  studied.     The  telephone  interview 
method  has  as  its  major  advantages  speed  in  gathering  informa- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  gather  detailed  information 
(Kerlinger,  1973) . 

The  personal  interview  method,  the  panel  technique,  or 
the  telephone  interview  method  could  have  been  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study.     Each,  however,  would  have  been 
too  expensive  and  time-consuming  for  the  researcher.  The 
controlled  observation  method  was  inappropriate  for  this 
study  since  it  is  designed  for  experimental  research. 

The  mail  questionnaire  method  is  less  expensive  and  less 
time-consuming  than  personal  interviews,  telephone  inter- 
views, or  the  panel  technique.     In  addition,   it  is  probably 
a  form  of  research  with  which  most  counselor  educators  are 
familiar.     Further,  the  mail  questionnaire  forces  respon- 
dents to  limit  their  answers  to  items  included  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire rather  than  to  submit  information  which  may  be 
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extraneous  or  interpretively  subjective.     It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  respondents  may  omit  information  by  not  re- 
sponding to  all  questionnaire  items. 

Kerlinger  (1973)   states  that  the  mail  questionnaire 
method  has  two  primary  disadvantages:     possible  lack  of 
response  from  members  of  the  potential  sample,  and  the 
inability  of  the  researcher  to  check  the  accuracy  of  ques- 
tionnaire responses.     To  combat  the  first  condition,  a 
follow-up  procedure  was  used   (see  Chapter  III:  Methodology). 
No  attempt  to  check  the  accuracy  of  questionnaire  responses 
was  made  since  it  was  assumed  that  the  responses  would  be 
accurate   (i.e.,   face  valid).     The  questionnaire  solicited 
factual  information  and  opinions  which  should  not  have  posed 
any  professional  or  personal  threat  to  the  respondents 
(see  Appendix  C) . 

Given  the  constraints  of  the  researcher's  time  and 
finances,  along  with  the  follow-up  procedures  that  were  em- 
ployed with  the  survey,  the  mail  questionnaire  method  was 
appropriate  for  this  study. 

The  researcher  used  the  results  of  the  survey  to  arrive 
at  an  assessment  of  the    state  of  the  art    of  counselor 
education /training  programs  with  respect  to  emerging  coun- 
seling trend  areas  and  issues.     Implications  of  this  assess- 
ment for  the  future  of  counselor  education/training  were 
developed. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Introduction 
Procedures  for  Literature  Review 

Comprehensive  literature  searches  concerning  major 
global  and  societal  changes  and  the  future  of  the  counsel- 
ing profession  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  and  the  National 
Clearinghouse    for  Mental  Health  Information,  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.     Search  titles  included  future, 
futures  of  society,  cultural  influence,  social  influence, 
social  change,  trends — counseling,  counselor  education, 
counselor  training,  counselor  educators,  counseling  objec- 
tives, counseling  effectiveness,  counselor  qualifications, 
counselor  attitudes,  and  counselor  opinion.     The  searches 
were  limited  to  materials  published  in  the  last  five  years 
(1975-1980)   since  it  was  found  that  materials  published  be- 
fore that  time  tended  to  be  outdated  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  of  this  study. 

The  computer  searches  were  supplemented  by  a  manual 
search  of  American  Psychological  Association  (APA) 
and  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (APGA) 
journals  published  between  1975  and  1980.     Journals  assumed 
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most  likely  to  contain  articles  pertaining  to  the  future  of 
the  counseling  profession,  particularly  with  regard  to  coun- 
selor education,  were  carefully  reviewed.     These  journals 
included  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  Counselor 
Education  and  Supervision,  the  Journal  of  Counseling 
Psychology,  and  The  Counseling  Psychologist.     In  addition, 
all  remaining  APGA  and  APA  journals  were  perused  in  the 
attempt  to  locate  pertinent  articles  which  might  have  been 
omitted  in  the  computer  searches. 

Overview  of  Related  Literature 

A  review  of  recent,  future-oriented  counseling  litera- 
ture reveals  that  relatively  few  publications  discuss  the 
future  of  the  counseling  profession  from  a  general  or  broad 
perspective.     A  1980  edition  of  The  Counseling  Psychologist 
titled  "Counseling  Psychology  in  the  year  2000  A.D."  is 
one  of  a  kind.     Articles  appearing  in  that  issue,  along  with 
other  publications  concerning  the  future  of  the  counseling 
profession  in  general,  tend  either   (a)   to  present  over- 
views of  major  developments  and  issues  confronting  the  coun- 
seling profession,  or   (b)   to  describe  future  roles  for  coun- 
selors in  specific  settings.     Examples  of  such  publications, 
respectively,  are  "The  Next  Twenty  Years"    (Tyler,   1980)  and 
"New  Demands  on  the  School  Counselor" (Adkins ,  1977). 

Relatively  few  publications  explore  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  numerous  global  and  societal  changes  that  are 
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affecting  and  will  affect  the  counseling  profession.     A  1975 
issue  of  The  School  Counselor  concerns  social  issues  and  the 
school  counselor.     Individual  publications  which  are 
similar  in  nature  are  exemplified  by  Sweeney's   (197  9) 
article  "Trends  That  Will  Influence  Counselor  Preparation  in 
the  198  0' s." 

The  majority  of  future-oriented  counseling  literature 
focuses  on  specific  issues,  challenges,  or  trend  areas 
within  the  profession.     Examples  of  this  type  of  publication 
include  "The  Licensure  Issue:     How  Real  Is  It?"  (Carroll, 
Griggs,   &  Halligan,  1977) ,   "The  Case  for  Counseling  Adults" 
(Schlossberg,   1976) ,  and  "Counseling  Women:     A  Review  of  the 
Research"   (McEwen,  1975) .     In  general,  publications  focusing 
on  specific  counseling  trends  usually  mention  global  and 
societal  changes  and/or  developments  within  the  counseling 
profession  which  have  given  rise  to  the  emergence  of  the 
trend  areas.     Such  publications,  in  essence,  discuss  what 
the  counseling  profession  should  be  doing  in  order  to  pre- 
pare itself  for  the  emerging  trends  in  counseling. 

Most  recent,   future-oriented  counseling  literature  re- 
flects humanistically  oriented  views  of  the  future  where 
human  needs  are  emphasized.     This  posture  is  considered 
vital  in  the  face  of  an  uncertain  future  wrought  with  tech- 
nological advances   (Benham,   1978)  . 


The  Need  for  Future-Orientation 
in  the  Counseling  Profession 

Futuristic  principles  have  already  affected  the  coun- 
seling profession   (John,   1979).     The  profession,  however, 
stands  to  benefit  immensely  from  an  even  greater  future- 
orientation.     Keeping  abreast  of  current  and  projected  global 
and  societal  changes  can  help  counseling  professions  better 
understand  our  society  and  other  societies,  and  more  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  those  they  serve   (Drapela,  1975; 
Hays,   1978;  Penn,   1977;  Whiteley,  1980a). 

According  to  Ivey   (1977) ,  counseling  professionals  have 
failed  to  consider  adequately  the  cultural  context  in  which 
they  work,  and  the  interrelationship  between  individuals  and 
society.     In  his  view,   these  failures  are  unfortunate  since 
the  society  in  which  people  live  is  inextricably  linked  to 
their  behavior,   growth,   and  development.     Ivey  suggests  that, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  counseling  intervention  employed 
by  counselors,  the  ultimate  goal  of  counseling  should  be 
the  fostering  of  "cultural  expertise"    (p.   297) — the  ability 
to  communicate  with  the  majority  of  individuals  in  one's 
environment,   to  generate  new  world  views,  and  to  adapt  maxi- 
mally to  society.     Counselors  and  counselor  educators  can 
thus  help  minimize  "future  shock"   for  themselves,  their 
clients,  and  their  students  if  they  are  knowledgeable  about 
global  and  societal  changes  and  related  counseling  needs, 
able  to  assess  their  own  strengths  and  limitations,  and  will- 
ing to  learn  new  coping  strategies   (Holt,   1979) . 
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Members  of  the  counseling  profession  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  involved  in  structuring  the  future  and  to 
help  themselves  and  others  prepare  for  an  unknown  future. 
It  behooves  counseling  professionals  to  recognize  their  own 
future-orientations.     Works  such  as  Theobold's  (1973) 
Futures  Conditional,  which  classify   futurists  into  three 
categories   (extrapolators ,  romantics,  and  systems  thinkers), 
are  helpful  in  this  regard   (Hays,   1980) • 

Walz  and  Benjamin   (1979)   contend  that  an  increased 
future-orientation  may  be  the  key  to  survival  for  the  coun- 
seling profession,  which  is  competing  with  other  special 
services  and  special  interest  groups  for  financial  and  other 
support.     The  authors  believe  that  three  questions  must  be 
answered  if  the  counseling  profession  is  to  survive:  What 
is  our  primary  mission  as  counselors?    What  is  excellence? 
How  can  counselors  insure  self-renewal? 

Other  ideas  concerning  survival  strategies  for  the  pro- 
fession have  been  offered.     Aubrey   (1977)   argues  that  the 
counseling  profession's  most  vital  mission  for  the  future  is 
to  find  a  system  to  unify  its  members  under  common  and 
mutually  agreed  upon  purposes.     In  a  similar  vein,  Mosher 
(1980)   states  that  the  future  of  the  profession  is  predi- 
cated upon  developing  a  systematic,  unifying  theory  of  coun- 
seling. 

It  is  clear  that  an  increased  future-orientation  within 
the  counseling  profession  is  at  least  linked  to  its 
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continued  existence.     Walz  and  Benjamin  (1979)  present  a  con- 
vincing rationale  for  incorporating  future  studies  into  all 
counselor  practice  and  counselor  education.     They  propose  a 
future  studies  program  for  all  counseling  professionals 
which  emphasizes   (a)  an  understanding  of  what  is  possible  in 
the  future   (as  opposed  to  identification  of  the  accurate 
predictor  of  the  future) ,    (b)   the  identification  of  probable 
future  events,  and  (c)  movement  from  probable  to  preferred 
future  scenarios.     Feingold  (1977)   also  states  that  future- 
orientation  is  needed  in  all  counselor  education.  Simi- 
larly, Whiteley  (1980b)  contends  that  counseling  psychology 
curricula  should  include  systematic  study  of  the  future  and 
its  alternatives. 

Several  authors  have  stressed  the  need  for  counselor 
education  to  become  more  interdisciplinary  in  nature 
(Havinghurst,   1980;   Stillman,   1976;  Walz  &  Leu,   1979a).  In 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  to  this  effect,  Aubrey  (1980) 
states  that  counselor  education  programs  perpetuate  the  iso- 
lation of  counseling  from  other  disciplines.     In  his  view, 
lack  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation  was  responsible  for 
the  counseling  profession's  tardiness  in  responding  to  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  crises  of  the  1960s.  Aubrey 
believes  that  counselor  educators  need  to  examine  seriously 
their  curricula,  and  to  determine  how  they  and/or  faculty 
from  related  departments  can  incorporate  into  counselor 
education  curricula  valuable  contributions  from  other  fields 
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such  as  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  humanities,  and 
philosophy.     Drapela   (197  5)  expands  the  notion  of  inter- 
disciplinary counselor  education,  citing  the  need  for  com- 
parative guidance.     His  basic  premise  is  that  studying 
guidance  in  other  countries  will  better  prepare  counselors 
to  meet  the  needs  of  clients  of  various  backgrounds. 

Despite  the  generally  accepted  notion  that  greater 
future-orientation  is  needed  in  the  counseling  profession 
(Maples,  1980) ,  research  indicates  that  most  counseling  pro- 
fessionals lack  future-orientations   (Walz  &  Benjamin,  1979; 
Walz  &  Leu,   1979a;  Whiteley,   1980a) .     Many  experience  diffi- 
culty thinking  beyond  the  immediacy  of  their  own  identities, 
profession,  and  specialty  areas,  and  feel  relatively  power- 
less to  shape  the  future  in  desired  directions.     As  a  result, 
an  expanded  "future  consciousness"    (p.   5)     on  the  part  of 
all  counseling  professionals  is  needed   (Walz  &  Leu,   1979a) . 
Many  members  of  the  counseling  profession  need  to  become  more 
aware  of  or  convinced  of  the  importance  of  studying  the 
future  (Walz  &  Leu,  1979b) . 

In  any  case,  increased  futuristic  vision  and  practice 
can  assist  counseling  professionals  as  they  strive  to  an- 
swer calls  for  accountability.  Factors  such  as  decreasing 
funding,  counselor  cutbacks,  and  public  mistrust  of  social 
service  professions  have  contributed  to  consumer  demands  for 
accountability  (Atkinson,  1977;  Bradley,  1978;  Krumboltz  & 
Menefee,   1980;  Miller  &  Engin,   1976;   Sweeney,   1979) . 
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Demands  for  accountability  on  the  part  of  counseling  profes- 
sionals should  be  viewed  as  a  stimulus  for  providing  quality 
counseling  services  rather  than  as  a  threat   (Magoon,  1980; 
Penn,  1977).     The  impact  that  the  consumer  accountability 
movement  has  had  on  the  counseling  profession  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  1977  issue  of  the  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal  was  devoted  to  consumerism  in  counseling. 

The  public's  demand  for  accountability  in  the  counseling 
profession,  as  well  as  efforts  of  counseling  professionals 
themselves,  have  resulted  in  a  trend  toward  licensure  and 
certification.     This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  standards  for  counselor  preparation  and  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  counselor  education  programs.     The  need  for  coun- 
selor renewal  or  recertif ication  also  has  been  documented. 
These  developments,  in  sum,  suggest  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skills  on  the  part  of  counseling  professionals 
must  be  an  ongoing  process  if  the  profession  is  to  respond 
effectively  to  calls  for  accountability  and  to  keep  up  with 
social  changes  as  well  as  technological  advances  (Feingold, 
1977;  Maples,   1980;  Miller  &  Engin,   1976;  Moore,  1977; 
Nelson,  1976;  Pepinsky,   1980;   Sweeney,   1979;  Wertheimer, 
Barclay,  Cook,  Kiesler,   Koch,   Riegal,  Rorer,  Senders,  Smith, 
&  Sperling,  1978;  Wrenn,  1979). 

Increasing  numbers  of  counselor  education/ training  pro- 
grams are  moving  toward  competency-based  education  and 


training  (Miller  .  Engin,  1976;  Nelson,  1976;  stilwell  . 
sant.ro,  1976).     ^  .ecent  survey  indicates  that  certifica- 
tion Of  counselors  is  expected  to  be  founded  on  competency- 
based  approaches  in  a  majority  of  states  in  the  near  future 
(Jones,  1976). 

AS  is  the  case  „ith  certification  of  counselors,  licen- 
sure developments  have  implications  for  counselor  education 
programs  with  regard  to  philosophy  and  orientation,  program 
development  and  content,  student  placement  and  advisement, 
and  professional  and  interdisciplinary  relationships 
(Cottingham  &  Swanson,  1976). 

The  trend  toward  licensure,  certification,  and  accredi- 
tatron  has  been  fraught  with  controversy.     Efforts  to  estab- 
lish licensure,  credentials,  and  standards  for  preparation, 
however,  are  crucial  to  the  future  of  the  counseling  profes- 

sion   (Sweeney,   1979)       tHo  >-^„,-,i  ^- 

y/9).     The  resolution  of  problems  related  to 

these  issues  .11,  ,elp  clarlf,  the  definition  of  counseling, 

the  practice  of  counseling,  and  the  regulation  of  training 

(Carroll,  Griggs,   .  Halligan,   1977;  Forster,  1977). 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  r^n-,-Hi 

-Live  IS  rapidly  changing— so  much 

so,   .n  fact,  that  change  is  li.ely  to  be  measured  in  decades 
rather  than  centuries   (Toffler,  19,6,.     p.ture  Shoe. 

(Toffler,  1970)  was  among  the  first  f„.  ~      '  ' 

^^''^'^  futuristic  publications 
that  popularised  potential  scenarios  brought  about  by  our 
ever-Changing  and  highly  technological  world.     Many  of  the 
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visions  of  the  future  which  were  depicted  in  Future  Shock 
have  been  repeated  in  other  futuristic  publications.  For 
example,  a  recent  paper  of  the  World  Future  Society  described 
the  world  and  people  of  the  future  as  more  standardized, 
unified,  leisured,  and  mobile;  as  better  educated  and 
longer  lived;  and  as  less  religious  and  family-oriented. 
The  paper  concluded  that  these  changes  will  not  necessarily 
result  in  improved  human  welfare  and  happiness  (Cornish, 
1977)  . 

The  major  issues  confronting  the  world  today  are  popu- 
lation control,  energy  resources,  and  food  supply  (American 
Chemical  Society,  1978;  Anderton,  1977).     These  pressing 
problems  can  be  solved  only  if  all  nations  view  the  world  as 
an  interdependent  global  community.     Without  cooperative 
efforts  among  developed  and  developing  countries,  the  world 
as  we  know  it  simply  will  not  survive.     Changes  in  existing 
social,  economic,  and  political  value  systems,  both  on  a 
broad  scale  and  on  an  individual  basis,  are  necessary 
(American  Chemical  Society,   1978;  Anderton,   1977;  Echeverria, 
1978;  Toffler,   1976;  Wortman,  1976). 

A  Glance  at  American  Society  in  the  Future; 
Implications  for  the  Counseling  Profession 

Many  of  the  world's  current  and  projected  conditions 
have  relevance  in  American  society  and  for  the  counseling 
profession.     A  number  of  leading  psychologists  have  pre- 
dicted that,   in  the  future,   the  fields  of  psychology  and 
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counseling  will  become  more  responsive  to  problems  such  as 
energy,  resource  depletion,  international  conflict,  and 
urban  decay  (Wertheimer  et  al. ,  1978). 

Allen,  T.    (1980)  outlines  several  general,  societal 
changes  that  are  at  the  heart  of  many  recent  social  develop- 
ments and  that  are  effecting  psychological  changes  in  this 
country.     First,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  bigger  is 
better.     Second,  more  people  are  embracing  the  notion  of  "the 
imperative  of  possibility" — if  it  can  be  done,   it  should  be 
done   (p.   38).     Third,  history  is  unfolding  linearly,  since 
many  people  believe  that  new  forms  of  virtually  anything  are 
unexceptionally  superior  to  their  antecedents.     Fourth,  there 
is  a  press  to  subjugate  or  domesticate  nature.     These  changes, 
according  to  Allen,  will  result  in  more  people  searching 
inwardly  for  privacy  and  peace.     Counselors  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  assisting  individuals  in  these  endeavors. 

Change 

Continued  rapid  change  in  American  society  is  certain 
(Sweeney,  1979).     Americans  will  be  changing  lifestyles, 
occupations,   locations,  goals,  and  priorities  more  than  ever 
before,  and  will  need  to  assimilate  vast  amounts  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  in  order  to  understand  the  world  around 
them.     Consequently,   individuals  will  seek  ways  to  achieve 
a  rational  and  creative  balance  in  their  everyday  lives  in 
the  face  of  a  proliferation  of  choices  in  every  aspect  of 
life.     Counselors  will  be  called  upon  to  help  individuals 
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develop  coping  behaviors  and  decision-making  skills  and  the 
ability  to  generate  new  options  (Sweeney,  1979;  Walz,  1975; 
Whiteley ,  1980b) . 

Some  members  of  the  counseling  profession  fear  that 
change  is  occurring  to  such  an  extent  and  with  such  speed 
that  people  may  become  debilitated  by  it   (Sweeney,  1979; 
Whiteley,  1980b) .     Counselors  in  the  future  should  strive  to 
facilitate  changes   (Walz  &  Benjamin,   1979) .     Future  counsel- 
ing will  focus  more  on  the  process  of  change  than  on 
decision-making,  although  the  latter  will  continue  to  be 
utilized   (Hays,   1980;   Ivey,   1980;  Walz,  1975). 

Technology 

Change  in  American  society  has  been  accelerated,  in 
part,  by  technological  advances   (Benham,   1978;  Stillman, 
1976) .     Technology,  without  a  doubt,  has  helped  American 
society  tremendously;  however,  it  also  has  created  a  host 
of  problems.     Technology  must  be  used  in  a  responsible 
manner  if  its  assets  are  to  outweigh  its  potential  disadvan- 
tages  (Miller,   1976) . 

The  increasing  interdependence  of  technology  and 
society  has  deeply  affected  many  people.     Some  feel  power- 
less in  the  face  of  phenomena  such  as  nuclear  weaponry  and 
human  cloning   (Marker,   1978) .     Americans  will  need  to  learn 
to  cope  with  the  potentially  dangerous  and  dehumanizing 
effects  of  technology,  a  need  which  counselors  can  help 
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fulfill   (Benham,  1978;  Hays,  1980;  Stillman,  1976;  Whiteley, 
1980b) . 

In  the  future,  counseling  professionals  are  likely  to 
utilize  more  technological  innovations  such  as  computer 
technology  and  biofeedback   (Feingold,   1977;   Saccuzzo,  1977). 
Such  advances  unquestionably  have  great  potential  for  improv- 
ing both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  counseling  services. 
However,  they  often  have  been  eyed  with  fear,  disdain,  and 
suspicion  by  members  of  the  profession.     As  is  the  case  with 
the  use  of  technology  in  general,  the  key  to  reaping  the 
benefits  of  counseling-related  technology  while  avoiding 
its  possible  abuses  lies  in  the  manner  and  purpose  with  which 
it  is  used  (Loughary,  1977) . 

Energy  and  Environmental  Concerns 

The  energy  crisis  probably  has  had  more  of  an  impact  on 
American  society  as  a  whole  than  have  other  recent  social 
developments.     The  United  States,   in  general,   is  a  society 
characterized  by  excessive  consumption   (Whiteley,  1980b) . 
Its  energy  consumption  is  no  exception  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  concern  and  controversy.     The  press 
for  energy  sources  is  exacerbated  by  America's  dependence 
on  energy  supplied  by  foreign  countries.     As  a  result, 
America  is  searching  for  cheaper  fuel  and  is  switching  from 
energy-intensive  to  labor-intensive  technology  (Havinghurst , 
1980)  . 
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The  quest  for  alternative  energy  sources,  along  with 
other  conditions  such  as  chemical  dumping,     has  led  increas- 
ing numbers  of  American  citizens  to  become  concerned  about 
environmental  issues   (Smith  &  Peterson,  1977a) .  Depletion 
of  natural  resources  and  the  cumulative  effects  of  pollution 
are  among  the  most  prevalent  concerns   (Hays,  1980;  Smith  & 
Peterson,  1977b) .     Some  people  fear  devastation  as  a  result 
of  ecological  carelessness   (Stillman,  1976).     While  counsel- 
ors may  not  be  able  to  ameliorate  these  conditions  directly, 
they  can  help  individuals  cope  with  related  concerns  by 
teaching  them  techniques  such  as  stress  management  and 
decision-making . 

Economic  Factors 

Economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  continue  to 
impact  significantly  on  American  lifestyles  and  values. 
Although  the  general  public  as  a  whole  will  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  the  future,  affluence  will  be  eroded 
by  inflation   (Stillman,   1976;  Whiteley,   1980b).  Counselors 
will  be  called  upon  to  help  individuals  cope  with  stress  and 
changes  in  lifestyles  resulting  from  economic  conditions. 

Factionalism 

A  loss  of  political  as  well  as  social  cohesion  in  the 
United  States  appears  quite  possible  in  the  near  future 
(Hays,   1980;  Whiteley,   1980b).     Factionalization  of  self- 
interest  groups  consisting  of  special  population  groups  and 
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groups  advocating  certain  causes  is  likely  to  occur.  Coun- 
selors who  can  help  bridge  gaps  between  and  among  groups 
will  be  in  demand  (Walz,  1975;  Walz  &  Benjamin,  1979). 

Population 

Population  growth  has  become  a  concern  among  many 
Americans,  including  those  in  the  counseling  profession 
(Sweeney,  1979) .     In  comparison  to  population  growths  in 
many  other  countries,   the  United  States  population  is  in- 
creasing slowly.     Nonetheless,  population-related  concerns 
are  prevalent,  most  of  which  are  personal  in  nature.  Coun- 
selors can  provide  valuable  assistance  to  clients  seeking 
information  and  help  with  decision-making  related  to  issues 
such  as  sex  education,  pregnancy,  and  parenting. 

Mobility 

American  society  is  becoming  increasingly  mobile  (Miller, 
1976;   Stillman,   1976;  Walz,   1975).     Generations  of  families 
living  and  working  in  the  same  place  are  largely  a  thing  of 
the  past.     Growing  numbers  of  Americans  are  relocating,  often 
several  times  in  their  lifetimes,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  career  and  other  opportunities  and  to  reside  in  preferred 
climates.     Better  and  faster  transportation  has  also  fos- 
tered increased  mobility.     One  outcome  of  America's  mobility 
has  been  the  development  of  more  temporary  or  short-terra 
relationships.     As  a  result,  people  will  seek  out  ways  to 
relate  to  others  more  quickly  and  effectively.  Counselors 
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can  assist  individuals  in  this  regard  by  helping  them  develop 
hximan  relations  skills   (Walz,  1975). 

Urbanization 

American  society  is  becoming  more  and  more  urbanized 
(VJhiteley,  1980b)  .     Partially  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis,  increasing  numbers  of  people  are  living,  working, 
and  going  to  school  in  the  inner  cities  rather  than  in  the 
suburbs   (Havinghurst ,  1980) .     Urbanization  fosters  high- 
density,  fast-paced  living,  which  in  turn  increases  the 
probability  of  health  and  social  problems   (Allen,  T.,  1980; 
Stillman,  1976;  Sweeney,   1979) .     These  include  lack  of 
privacy,  crime,  alcohol  and  other  substance  abuse  and  addic- 
tion, and  suicide.     Counselors  can  assist  individuals  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  effects  of  urbanization  by  teaching  them 
relaxation  techniques  and  biofeedback  principles   (Hays,  1980; 
Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   1980;  Miller,   1976;   Super,  1980; 
Sweeney,   1979;  Whiteley,  1980b). 

Stress 

Future  Americans  are  likely  to  encounter  increased 
stress  in  every  aspect  of  life   (Whiteley,  1980b) .  Stress 
can  result  from  a  variety  of  conditions  and  problems,  but  it 
is  usually  related  to  environmental  factors  such  as  fast- 
paced    lifestyles,  lack  of  privacy,  working  conditions  and 
changes,  family  strife,  relationships  with  others,  and  food 
intake   (Gross,   1980;  Miller,   1976).     One  of  the  most 
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fundamental  and  valuable  services  that  counselors  can  pro- 
vide in  the  future  is  helping  individuals  to  cope  with  and 
manage  stress   (Thoresen,  1980)  . 

Major  Social  Changes  and  Counseling  Trend  Areas: 
Implications  for  the  Counseling  Profession 

Introduction 

Without  a  doubt,  some  of  the  most  profound  social 
changes  in  recent  U.S.   history  took  place  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s.     Banks   (1977)   contends  that  Third  World  and  minor- 
ity group  consciousness  movements  of  the  1960s — blacks, 
women,  homosexuals,  and  others — changed  the  counseling  pro- 
fession more  than  anything  else  in  the  past  decade.  Counsel- 
ing professionals  were  forced  to  rethink  many  of  the  assump- 
tions which  had  governed  their  roles  and  functions. 

These  social  movements,  along  with  other  social  condi- 
tions and  developments,  have  been  cited  in  counseling 
literature  as  catalysts  in  the  emergence  of  several  counsel- 
ing trend  areas.     The  women's  movement,  increasing  numbers 
of  older  and  minority  citizens,  changes  in  marriage  and 
family  structures  and  roles,  shifts  in  labor  force  supply  and 
demand,  increased  leisure  time,  liberalization  of  attitudes 
and  behaviors  regarding  sex  and  sexuality,  and  changing  atti- 
tudes concerning  bereavement  have  contributed  to  if  not 
caused  the  following  counseling  trends:     counseling  women,  sex- 
fair  counseling,  adult  counseling,  gerontological  counseling, 
cross-cultural  counseling,  marriage  counseling,  family 
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counseling,  career  education/development/counseling,  leisure 
counseling,  sex  and  sexuality  counseling,  and  bereavement 
counseling. 

The  Women ' s  Movement 

The  women's  movement  unquestionably  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  American  society.     Its  effects  have  been  ap- 
parent in  social,  political,  economic,  legal,  and  educa- 
tional arenas.     The  women's  movement  has  affected  the  life- 
styles and  values  of  women  as  well  as  men   (Freeman,  1979; 
Ritter,   1979;   Smith  &  Peterson,   1977a;  Worell,   1980).  Over- 
all, the  status  of  women  has  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
women's  movement   (Moore  &  Strickler,  1980). 

The  socialization  of  women,  which  historically  has  per- 
petuated sex-role-based  attitudes  and  behaviors,  has  begun 
to  change  as  a  result  of  the  women's  movement  (Baumrind, 
1980;  Freeman,  1979) .     Generally  speaking,  females  have  been 
socialized  to  be  empathic  and  nurturing,  while  males  have 
been  socialized  to  be  dominant  and  aggressive.     These  dis- 
tinctions are  blurring  as  the  socialization  process  becomes 
more  oriented  to  human  development  rather  than  sex-role- 
based  development   (Smith  &  Peterson,   1977a) . 

One  of  the  major  societal  changes  brought  about  by  the 
women's  movement  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
women  who  follow  traditional  homemaking  roles  and  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  pursue 
career-related  roles.     Many  women,   in  fact,   are  developing 
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basic  orientations  toward  lifelong  careers.     This  has  re- 
sulted from  many  factors,  foremost  among  them  economic 
necessity.     Changing  social  norms  support  women  working  and 
attaining  higher  levels  of  educational  achievement  (Van 
Dusen  &  Sheldon,  1976) . 

VJomen's  increasing  orientation  to  lifelong  careers  is 
being  accompanied  by  a  trend  toward  ongoing  education  (Van 
Dusen  &  Sheldon,  1976) .     The  proportion  of  women  seeking 
postsecondary    education  is  fast  approaching  that  of  men. 
Fewer  women  are  abandoning  education  for  marriage  and  child 
rearing.     Many  postpone  their  education  temporarily,  enroll- 
ing in  college  or  continuing  education  programs  as  family 
responsibilities  ease.     Consequently,  more    older    women  are 
enrolling  in  college   (McEwen,   1975;  Oliver,   1975;  Van  Dusen 
&  Sheldon,  1976).     In  addition,  more  women  are  seeking  non- 
traditional  careers    and  competing  with  men  for  high- 
prestige  occupations  requiring  additional  education  (Van 
Dusen  &  Sheldon,   1976;  Wilson,   1975) . 

Significant  changes  also  are  occurring  with  regard  to 
marriage  and  childbearing  as  they  pertain  to  women.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  women  are  remaining  single  longer  or 
altogether,  cohabitating  with  rather  than  marrying  men, 
marrying  later  in  life,  postponing  childbearing  within  mar- 
riage, having  fewer  or  no  children,  single-parenting,  and 
divorcing   (Oliver,   1975;  Van  Dusen  &  Sheldon,   1976;  Wilson, 
1975;  Worell,   1980) . 
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One  major  outcome  of  changes  in  women's  orientations 
toward  work,  marriage,  and  childbearing  is  that  more  and 
more  women  endorse  liberal  views  of  women's  roles,  and,  as 
a  result,  are  engaging  in  multiple  roles   (Scarato  &  Sigall, 
1979;  Wilson,  1975) .     The  successful  management  of  multiple 
roles  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  confronting 
contemporary  women.     Multiple-role  women  live  in  a  society 
where  ambivalence  concerning  multiple  roles  exists  (Holroyd, 
197  6) .     Such  women  often  encounter  resistance  from  family 
members  and  friends  who  do  not  understand  or  approve  of 
departure  from  traditional  female  roles.     Social  isolation  is 
common  among  multiple-role  women  (Scarato  &  Sigall,  1979) . 

Counselors  can  play  an  integral  role  in  helping 
multiple-role  women  cope  with  stress  and  problems  resulting 
from  their  status.     Counselors  can  help  these  women  accept 
conflicts  arising  from  multiple  roles,   focus  on  personal 
strengths  and  accomplishments,  explore  alternative  ways  to 
fulfill  roles,  and  develop  and  utilize  external  support 
(Scarato  & Sigall,  1979). 

Counseling  Women 

The  many  changes  in  women's  lifestyles  and  roles  that 
have  transpired  over  the  last  two  decades  have  given  rise  in 
the  counseling  profession  to  increased  attention  to  counsel- 
ing issues  pertaining  to  women.  The  counseling  of  women  has 
emerged  as  a  topic  with  implications  for  all  counseling  pro- 
fessionals and  as  a  counseling  specialty  area.  The 
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counseling  of  women  is  not  a  passing  fad;   rather,   it  is  a 
permanent  and  integral  part  of  the  counseling  profession 
which  should  be  taken  seriously  by  all  members  of  the  pro- 
fession  (Knefelkamp,  Widick,   &  Stroad,  1976). 

The  counseling  of  women  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  counseling  literature.     Numerous  articles, 
papers,  and  monographs  have  been  written  which  address  issues 
related  to  this  topic.     In  addition  to  several  pre-1975 
counseling  journal  issues  which  were  devoted  to  the  counsel- 
ing of  women,   two  recent  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Counseling 
Psychology  focused  on  this  area.     Countless  journal  issues 
also  have  addressed  particular  aspects  of  counseling  women 
(for  example  sexuality  and  career  development) . 

In  general,  publications  concerning  the  counseling  of 
women  are  based  on  the  premise  that  women  have  unique  and 
special  needs  stemming  from  the  socialization  process  and 
biological  differences   (Thames  &  Hill,   1979).     Many  articles 
caution,  however,  that  women  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  homo- 
geneous group.     Many  differences  exist  among  subpopulations 
of  women,  as  well  as  within  various  subpopulations.  Women 
should  be  counseled  first  and  foremost  as  individuals 
(Knefelkamp,  Widick,   &  Stroad,   1976;   Wrenn,  1980). 

VJorell  (1980)  provides  an  excellent  overview  of  women's 
counseling  services  that  are  needed  and  will  be  in  demand  in 
the  near  future.     These  areas  include  career  development. 
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life-span  development,  reentry  and  adult  education  and 
growth,  family  and  marriage  roles,  divorce,  widowhood,  sin- 
gleness, sexuality,  umplanned  pregnancy,  rape,  sex  discrimi- 
nation, and  counseling  for  special  groups  such  as  black, 
handicapped,  and  lesbian  women. 

The  career  development  of  women  probably  has  received 
more  attention  in  counseling  literature  than  any  other  area 
of  female  development.     This  may  be  the  result  of  the  recog- 
nition that  the  career  development  of  females  generally  has 
not  been  considered  as  important  as  that  of  males  in  American 
society.     The  career  development  of  women  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  men,  but  it  is  more  complex  due  to  the  so- 
cialization process   (Fitzgerald  &  Crites,   1979;  McEwen, 
1975) . 

There  is  a  need  for  counseling  programs  which  enhance 
women's  career  development  and  which  relate  career  choice 
to  total  life-span  development.     Such  programs  and  services 
may  be  especially  valuable  to  women  who  are  within  five  years 
of  their  high  school  graduations  since  many  females  experi- 
ence particular  instability  with  regard  to  career  choices 
during  this  time.     The  use  of  successful  female  role  models 
in  career  development  programs  is  advocated   (McEwen,   1975) . 

Counselors  need  to  assimilate  new  theories,  knowledge, 
techniques,  and  skills  if  they  are  to  be  effective  in  career 
counseling  with  women.     In  addition,  counselors  need  to 
examine  and  change  when  necessary  their  expectations  and 
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attitudes  regarding  women  and  work  (Fitzgerald  &  Crites, 
1980)  . 

The    state  of  the  art    of  the  counseling  of  women  has 
made  strides  in  the  last  15  years.     Many  counselors  are  more 
aware  of  and  sensitive  to  issues  relating  to  female  clients, 
and  more  cognizant  of  their  own  attitudes  and  behaviors 
toward  women  clients.     "Truths"  about  the  psychology  of 
women,  however,  may  not  be  known  for  some  time  since  sex- 
role  stereotypes  abound  in  every  facet  of  the  counseling 
profession.     Impediments  to  truly  effective  counseling  with 
women  still  exist.     The  root  of  these  barriers  is  sex-role 
bias   (Brodsky,  1976;  Evans,  1976).     This  was  the  predominant 
theme  revealed  by  a    recent   comprehensive  review  of  research 
concerning  the  counseling  of  women  (McEwen,  1975) . 

Increased  attention  to  issues  related  to  the  counseling 
of  women  is  needed  in  counselor  training  (Leonard,  1979; 
Lesser,  1976;  Moore,  1977;  Oliver,  1975;  Pruitt,  1979; 
Whiteley,  1980b;  Worell,  1980).     At  the  most  fundamental 
level,  curricular  experiences  in  this  area  need  to  be  de- 
veloped or  expanded  since  few  such  opportunities  exist  or 
are  encouraged  (Harway,  1979;   Sundel-Hansen  &  Watt,  1979; 
Worell,   1980)   in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  counselor 
■  educators  consider  it  critical  or  very  important  to  train 
counselors  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  women  (Verheyden- 
Hilliard,   1977) . 
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Issues  related  to  counseling  women  should  be  incor- 
porated into  course  work  as  well  as  field  experiences 
(Oliver,  1975) .     Major  areas  of  knowledge  which  should  be 
addressed  in  course  work  include  the  psychophysiology  of 
women  and  men,  theories  of  personality  development,  life- 
span development,  information  concerning  special  populations 
such  as  minority  women,  career  development,  counseling/ 
psychotherapy  (Johnson  &  Scarato,  1979) ,  socialization,  and 
the  theory  and  measurement  of  androgyny   (Worell,  1980) . 

At  least  one  required  course  on  the  psychology  of 
women,  as  well  as  a  required  practicum  in  counseling,  is 
recommended.     In  addition,  the  counseling  of  women  should  be 
designated  as  a  specialty  area  with  a  balance  of  cognitive 
and  experiential  training.     Research  regarding  the  counsel- 
ing of  women  should  be  encouraged   (Worell,  1980) .  Female 
supervisors  should  be  available  for  male  as  well  as  female 
students   (Oliver,  1975) .     All  students  should  be  provided 
with  opportunities  for  personal  growth  related  to  women's 
issues   (Knefelkamp,  Widick,   &  Stroad,   1976) . 

Sex-Fair  Counseling 

The  emergence  of  the  counseling  of  women  as  an  area  of 
importance  within  the  counseling  profession  has  been  aug- 
mented by  increasing  concern  for  sex  equality  within  and 
outside  of  the  profession. 

Numerous  local,   state,   and  federal  mandates  have  at- 
tempted to  remove  barriers  to  sex  equality.     Key  federal 
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legislation  has  included  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,   the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of  1974,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  and  1976,  the  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1977,  and  several  Executive  Orders  for  affirmative 
action.     The  intent  of  this  legislation,  in  sum,  has  been  to 
promote  nondiscriminatory  practices  in  education  and  employ- 
ment.    Most  of  this  legislation  explicitly  states  that  women 
should  not  be  denied  access  to  opportunities  in  education 
and  employment  on  the  basis  of  sex  alone   (Ritter,  1979; 
Sundel-Hansen  &  Watt,   1979;  Verheyden-Hilliard,  1977). 
Within  the  counseling  profession,  numerous  position  papers 
have  called  for  a  reduction  of  sex  bias  and  discrimination 
in  counseling  practice  and  counselor  training  (Sundel- 
Hansen  &  Watt,   1979) . 

Attention  to  sex-fair  counseling  has  increased  as  more 
members  of  the  counseling  profession  have  recognized  the 
extent  to  which  many  aspects  of  counseling  have  been  geared 
to  males.     Theories  of  human  history  and  behavior  generally 
have  been  male  originated,  centered,  and  defined.  Tradi- 
tional psychoanalysis  is  based  in  large  part  on  assumptions 
about     innate     biological  and  psychological  differences  be- 
tween women  and  men   (e.g.,     biology  is  destiny),  assump- 
tions which  have  been  challenged  and  in  some  cases  disproven 
as  a  result  of  the  feminist  movement   (Holroyd,   1976) .  Most 
psychological  and  vocational  theories  have  been  grounded  in 
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hypotheses  and  data  relating  primarily  to  males.  Counseling 
areas  which  have  been  most  subject  to  sexism  are  vocational 
decision-making  and  sexuality  (Leonard,  1979)  . 

Research  has  shown  that  many  counselors  have  fundamen- 
tal misconceptions  and  misinformation  regarding  women  and 
work,  and  continue  to  channel  women  into  traditionally 
female  occupations.     Many  career  guidance  materials  and  voca 
tional  tests  perpetuate  sex-role-based  development.  Conse- 
quently, counselors  of  women  with  career-related  concerns 
need  to  develop  sexist-free  attitudes,  values,  and  behaviors 
and  to  utilize  up-to-date  and  nonsexist  career  counseling 
materials  (Fitzgerald  &  Crites,   1979;  McEwen,  1975). 

Societal  ambivalence  concerning  women's  sexuality  is 
mirrored  in  counseling  practices   (Holroyd,  1976) .     In  spite 
of  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  understanding  and 
treatment  of  female  sexual  problems,  considerable  confusion, 
misinformation,  and  sex-role  stereotyping  persist  with  re- 
gard to  counseling  and  female  sexuality.     Many  therapists  of 
women  with  sexual  concerns  focus  on  psychological  tenets 
grounded  in  Freudian-based  psychology  and  psychiatry,  and 
often  ignore  possible  physiological  bases  for  sexual  con- 
cerns.    Counselors  should  examine  their  perceptions  regard- 
ing female  sexuality     and  attempt  to  develop  nonsexist 
attitudes  and  behaviors  in  the  counseling  of  women  with 
sexual  concerns   (Liss-Levinson,   1979) . 
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Sex-role  biases  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  areas  of 
female  career  development  and  sexuality.     On  the  contrary, 
counselors  evidence  and  in  fact  perpetuate  sex-role  stereo- 
types and  biases  in  all  areas  of  counseling   (Johnson  & 
Scarato,  1979). 

The  fact  that  counselors  are  products  of  a  socializa- 
tion process  which  has  fostered  sex-role  stereotypes  makes 
it  difficult  for  some  to  recognize  and  alter  sex-role  biases 
(Evans,   1976;   Sundel-Hansen  &  VJatt,   1979).     As  they  have 
become  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  socialization  process  and 
sensitized  to  issues  pertaining  to  women,   some  counseling 
professionals  have  promoted  sex-fair  counseling.  Others 
vocalize  a  liberal  stance  toward  women  but  evidence  under- 
lying prejudices   (Nickerson,  1979)  . 

Both  male  and  famale  counselors  have  been  guilty  of  har- 
boring sexist  perceptions  and  of  engaging  in  sexist  practices. 
Counselors  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  their  biases  and 
attitudes  toward  women    and   the  effects  of  these  biases  and 
attitudes  on  female  clients.     Nonsexist  persons,  whether  male 
or  female,   should  counsel  women   (McEwen,   1975) . 

Counseling  materials,  such  as  occupational  handbooks, 
often  reflect  sex-role  biases   (Nickerson,   1979) .  Counselors 
should  critically  analyze  materials  they  use,  attempt  to 
refine  or  replace  those  which  contain  sex  biases,  or,  when 
this  is  not  possible,   explicitly  recognize  and  discuss  with 
their  clients  the  biases  found  in  the  materials  (Harway, 
1977,  1979). 
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Transcending  sexual  bias  is  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  counseling  profession  (Smith  & 
Peterson,  1977a) .     Progress  with  regard  to  sex  equality  in 
the  counseling  profession  has  occurred,  but  it  is  clear  that 
much  remains  to  be  done   (Lesser,  1976;  Moore  &  Strickler, 
1980)  . 

Changes  in  counselor  training  are  needed  in  order  to 
sensitize  counseling  professionals  to  sex-role  stereotyped 
practices   (Worell,  1980) ,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  sex-role 
bias   (Ivey  &  Leppaluoto,  1975;  Smith  &  Peterson,  1977a; 
Verheyden-Hilliard ,  1977) ,  and  to  curb  sex-role  stereotyping 
of  female  clients   (Holroyd,  1976) .     Sexism  awareness  should 
be  included  in  all  aspects  of  counselor  training  (Harway, 
1979;  Sundel-Hansen  &  Watt,  1979). 

Counselor  education  curricula  should  include  theories 
and  information  regarding  sex-role  development  and  the  his- 
tory and  sociology  of  sex-role  stereotyping  (Johnson  & 
Scarato,  1979;  Whiteley,  1980b).     All  students  should  be 
required  to  study  these  topics,  which  could  be  included  in 
courses  concerning  the  psychology  of  women.     Students  and 
faculty  should  be  required  to  participate  in  at  least  one 
experiential  session  on  sex-role  stereotyping  (Worell,  1980) . 
Students  should  have  opportunities  to  examine  seriously 
their  own  sex-role  attitudes   (Lesser,  1976). 

Since  texts  and  other  materials  used  in  counselor  educa- 
tion and  training  often  omit  information  regarding  women  or 
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present  sex-biased  views  of  women  (Harway,  1979) ,  the  use 
of  unbiased  materials  should  be  stressed  in  counselor  edu- 
cation (Oliver,  1975).     Faculty  members  should  be  encour- 
aged to  examine  books  and  other  materials  they  use,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  alter  them  or  develop  new  materials  which 
are  sex  fair   (Sundel-Hansen  &  Watt,   1979;  Worell,  1980). 

Counselor  educators  and  supervisors  may  not  have  fully 
recognized  the  role  that  they  can  play  in  promoting  sex- 
fair  counseling  (Moore  &  Strickler,  1980) .     Counselor  educa- 
tors and  supervisors  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  need  to 
eliminate  sex  bias.     Then,  they  must  develop  skills  and 
networks  to  promote  sex  equality,  model  sex-fair  behavior, 
participate  in  renewal  programs  in  sex  equality,  and  en- 
courage their  students  to  do  the  same   (Knefelkamp,  Widick, 
&  Stroad,   1976;   Sundel-Hansen  &  Watt,  1979). 

U.S.  Population  Changes;     More  Older  Americans 

One  major  change  which  is  occurring  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  the  U.S.   population  is  the  increasing  number 
of  middle-aged  and  older  adults.     The  average  age  in  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  near  future 
(Sweeney,  1979).     If  present  trends  continue,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  U.S.  population  will  be  over  50  years  of  age 
and  one-third  will  be  over  65  years  of  age  by  the  year  2000. 
The  number  of  middle-aged  and  older  Americans  will  comprise 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  U.S.  population  than  ever  before 
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(Blake,   1975a;  Bordon,  1980;  Kimmel,  1976;  Lawson  &  Hughes, 
1980;  Salisbury,  1975;  Smith  &  Peterson,  1977a). 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  the  continued  growth 
of  the  middle-aged  and  older  populations  in  the  United 
States.     The  first  is  that  the  great  number  of  "baby  boom" 
children  born  in  the  1950s  will  become  the  "seniors"  of 
tomorrow  (Odell,  1980).     The  second  is  that  life  expectancy 
in  this  country  will  increase,  largely  due  to  medical  and 
technological  advances   (Fowles,  1978;  Kieffer,  1980;  Kimmel, 
1976;  Lombana,   1976;  Miller,   1976;  Odell,   1976;  Stickle, 
1977)  . 

In  coming  years,  the  population  will  include  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  people  in  the  75  and  over  and  85  and  over 
age  groups   (Fowles,  1978) .     Between  198  0  and  the  year 
2000,   the  number  of  people  55  and  older  who  survive  to  age 
75  and  older  will  increase  by  over  52%   (Kieffer,   1980)  .  In 
the  year  20  00,  one  out  of  eight  Americans  will  live  to  be 
at  least  85   (Lawson  &  Hughes,   1980;   Stickle,  1977). 

Adult  and  Gerontological  Counseling 

The  increasing  number  and  proportion  of  middle-aged 
and  older  adults  in  our  society  has  prompted  many  counseling 
professionals  to  study  and  anticipate  the  emerging  counsel- 
ing needs  of  these  populations.     Adult  and  gerontological 
counseling  services  will  be  in  great  demand  in  the  near 
future.     As  a  result,   increasing  numbers  of  counselors  will 
be  working  with  these  age  groups   (Osipow,   198  0) .  Counselors 


should  be  in  the  forefront  as  practitioners  and  change 
agents  reaching  out  to  middle-aged  and  older  persons  (Odell, 
1976;   Stickle,  1977). 

A  trend  toward  life-span-development  counseling  and  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  development  psychology  (Havinghurst, 
1980;  Kimmel,   1976;  Mosher,   1980;  Whiteley,   1980b;  VJrenn, 
1980)  may  help  prevent  or  alleviate  many  of  the  problems 
frequently  encountered  by  middle-aged  and  older  adults, 
problems  which  often  are  intensified  by  our  youth-oriented 
society   (Havinghurst,   1980;   Lawson  &  Hughes,   1980;  Smith  & 
Peterson,  1977.a)  . 

The  counseling  literature,  in  general,  distinguishes 
between  adult  and  gerontological  counseling,  even  though 
these  distinctions  are  not  clearly  defined  with  regard  to 
age  or  other  factors.     It  appears  that  the  term  adult  is 
used  primarily  in  reference  to  middle-aged  persons;  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  simply  denotes  nonyouth.  Gerontologi- 
cal counseling  is  usually  used  synonymously  with  counseling 
the  elderly. 

Adult  and  gerontological  counseling  have  been  identified 
as  two  separate  counseling  trend  areas.     Many  of  the  coun- 
seling needs  of  these  two  groups  are  similar.     A  1976  issue 
of  The  Counseling  Psychologist  focused  on  counseling  adults. 
Three  19  80  issues  of  Counseling  and  Values  deal  with  counsel- 
ing the  elderly.     A  19  80  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Employment 
Counseling  concerned  work/life  counseling  for  older  people. 
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Adult  Counseling 

Much  of  the  literature  concerning  adult  counseling  has 
focused  on  adults'  career  counseling  needs.     Career  guid- 
ance for  adults,  particularly  those  living  in  urban  areas, 
has  emerged  as  a  national  priority  (Herr  &  Whitson,  1979) . 

Adult  life-career  changes  are  common  (Entine,  1976; 
Kimmel,  1976;  Schlossberg,  1975;  Waters,  Fink,  Goodman  & 
Parker,  1976) .     Economic  and  social  incentives  are  causing 
increasing  numbers  of  adult  women  and  minority  group  members 
to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force,  and  are  influencing 
increasing  numbers  of  adults  age  55  and  older  to  seek  part- 
time  work.     High  rates  of  unemployment  have  become  espe- 
cially problematic  for  workers  over  age  40,  who  are  more 
likely  than  those  under  4  0  to  remain  unemployed. 

Adults'  career  guidance  needs  are  unique  and  differ 
from  those  of  youth.     Counselors  who  can  provide  effective 
career  development  and  guidance  services  for  adults  will  be 
needed  in  the  future   (Entine,  1976;  Herr  &  Whitson,  1979). 

Adults  in  the  future  also  will  require  more  counseling 
with  regard  to  education.     Because  of  social  and  occupa- 
tional emphases  on  lifelong  learning  (Herr  &  Whitson,  1979; 
Wertheimer  et  al.,   1978),   increasing  numbers  of  adults  are 
returning  to  school   (Kimmel,   1976;   Krumboltz  &  Menefee, 
1980;  Schlossberg,   1975) .     A  recent    national    survey  of 
educators  revealed  that  ensuring  opportunities  for  lifelong 
and  continuing  education  and  responding  to  the  educational 
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needs  of  an  increasingly  older  postsecondary  student  body 
are  considered  among  the  top  priorities  for  action  in  the 
field  of  education  (Walz  &  Leu,  1979a) .     Counselors  can 
play  an  integral  role  in  fostering  educational  opportunities 
for  adults  and  in  helping  adults  make  decisions  related  to 
education. 

Other  concerns  common  among  adults,  for  which  they  will 
be  seeking  counseling,  center  around  marriage  and  family 
life   (Kimmel,   1976) .     Parenting  often  presents  conflicts  and 
precipitates  crises  for  adults   (Herr  &  Whitson,  1979) .  The 
same  is  true  of  post-child  rearing,  which,  coupled  with 
career-related  concerns  and  changes,  frequently  leaves  adults 
searching  for  redirection  in  mid-life   (Entine,  1976) . 

Middle  aged  women,   in  general,   experience  changes  re- 
lated to  achievement  orientation.     Traditionally,  most  women 
gain  achievement  satisfaction  vicariously  through  their 
fathers,  husbands,  and  children.     In  middle  age,  women 
generally  become  more  achievement-oriented,  often  as  a  result 
of  the  "empty  nest"  syndrome.     Men,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  become  less  achievement-oriented  and  more  affiliative 
during  their  middle  years  since  many  of  their  goals  have  been 
realized.     The  reversal  in  women's  and  men's  achievement 
orientations  may  cause  marital  conflict   (Schlossberg ,  1975). 
Other  developmental  issues  and  crises  common  during  the 
adult  years  relate  to  health,  preretirement,  increasing 
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leisure,  widowhood,   sex,  and  finances   (Herr  &  Whitson,  1979; 
Kiinmel,  1976). 

Counselors  of  adults  need  to  understand  adult  develop- 
ment, have  a  familiarity  with  salient  issues  of  adulthood, 
understand  the  dynamics  of  adult  decision-making,  and  be 
aware  of  and  strive  to  avoid  age  bias.     The  primary  goal  of 
adult  counseling  should  be  to  help  adults  actually  take  con- 
trol of  their  lives  and/or  to  feel  in  control  of  their  lives 
(Schlossberg,  1976) . 

Counselor  education  programs  need  to  expand  their  cur- 
ricula to  cover  issues  relating  to  adult  development  (Blake, 
1975b;  Odell,   1976;  Whiteley,   1980b) .     Training  programs 
should  stress  that  effective  counselors  of  adults,  regardless 
of  orientation  and  approach,  need  not  only  good  human  rela- 
tions skills  but  also  familiarity  with  principles  of  adult 
development,  vocational  development  and  theories,  and  sources 
of  occupational  and  educational  information   (Waters,  Fink, 
Goodman,   &  Parker,   1976)  .     The  curricula  should  also  include 
a  study  of  the  aging  process  and  the  status  of  adults  in 
other  cultures  and  societies   (Entine,  1976) . 

Gerontological  Counseling 

The  elderly  have  many  concerns  and  problems  in  common 
with  younger  adults,  most  of  which  center  around  physical 
and  psychological  consequences  of  aging   (Whiteley,   1980b) , 
The  elderly,  however,  also  have  unique  problems. 
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Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  and  predictable  change  in 
later  years  of  life  is  a  general  decline  in  physical  ability 
particularly  motor  and  sensory  functions   (Stickle,  1977). 
Older  individuals,  however,  are  retaining  physical  as  well 
as  mental  capabilities  more  than  ever  before  (Kieffer,  19  80) 

Lawson  and  Hughes (19  80)   describe  other  major  problems 
frequently  affecting  the  elderly.     These  include  inadequate 
health  care,  reduced  or  insufficient  income,  lack  of  trans- 
portation, inadequate  or  substandard  housing,  crime  victimi- 
zation, inadequate  food  and  poor  nutrition,  forced  movement 
to  homes  for  the  elderly,  loneliness,  isolation,  idleness, 
forced  retirement,  apathy,  feelings  of  valuelessness ,  and 
indifference  concerning  the  plight  of  the  elderly  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public   (Blake,   19  75a;  Fowles,   19  78; 
Lombana,   1976;  Salisbury,   19  75;  Stickles,   1977).  Additional 
problems  among  older  persons  include  loss  of  prestige  and 
loss  of  family  members  and  friends   (Stickle,   1977),  issues 
relating  to  life  and  death,  sexuality   (Blake,   19  75a) ,  and 
use  of  leisure  time   (Edwards  &  Bloland,   19  80;  Loesch  &  Burt, 
1980).     Counselors  will  be  called  upon  to  help  elderly  per- 
sons cope  with  such  concerns,   and  to  attempt  directly  or 
indirectly  to  remedy  the  sources  of  these  problems.  Evi- 
dence suggests  that  in  the  future  the  elderly  will  be  rela- 
tively healthier,  better  off  financially,   and  better  edu- 
cated.    They  will  comprise  a  more  significant  proportion 
of  the  eligible  voting  population,  which  may  improve  their 
status  and  welfare  in  American  society   (Odell,  1976). 
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Literature  regarding  work  and  retirement  patterns  of 
the  elderly  is  conflicting.  Some  researchers,  such  as 
Lombana  (19  76)  and  Fowles  (19  78)  ,  contend  that  there  is  a 
trend  toward  early  retirement,  be  it  voluntary  or  forced. 
Automation,  it  appears,  is  causing  some  careers  to  end  pre- 
maturely. At  any  rate,  the  average  retirement  age  in  the 
year  2000  has  been  estimated  at  age  55   (Entine,   19  76) . 

On  the  other  hand,  Kieffer  (19  80)   states  that  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  has  been  changed  from  6  5  to  70  in  most 
areas  of  employment,  and  that  this,   along  with  high  rates 
of  inflation,  will  lead  increasing  numbers  of  older  persons 
to  remain  in  present  or  related  jobs  or,  if  retired,  to  pre- 
pare for  further  careers.     Odell  (19  80)   cites  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  young  people  entering  the  work  force  in  the 
next  two  decades  as  a  catalyst  for  more  elderly  citizens  to 
continue  working  or  to  reenter  the  labor  force. 

What  is  clear  is  that  more  retired  people  than  ever  be- 
fore— about  one  out  of  three — will  be  living  in  the  United 
States  in  the  near  future,  and  that  retirement  generally  will 
encompass  more  years  due  to  factors  such  as  increased  life 
expectancy   (Fowles,   1978;  Odell,   1976;  Smith  &  Peterson, 
19  77a) .     As  a  result,   retirement  counseling  will  be  in  great 
demand  (Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   19  80). 

A  recent  White  House  conference  on  older  women,  as 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times  News  Service,   addressed  the 
present  and  future  status  of  elderly  women  in  American 
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society.     Women  in  the  65  and  over  age  group  constitute  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  United  States  population. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  life  expectancy  of  men 
is  shorter  than  that  of  women,  will  result  in  more  elderly 
women  becoming  widows.     More  than  one  out  of  two  women  in 
the  United  States  can  expect  to  be  widows  at  the  age  of  65 
or  older.     Remarriage  among  elderly  widows  promises  to  be 
relatively  rare  since  the  ratio  of    available    widows  to 
available    widowers     age    65  and  over  will  be  nine  to  one. 
Elderly  women,  many  of  whom  will  be  widowed  and/or  living 
alone,  will  be  in  need  of  special  counseling  services 
(Blake,   1975a;   Fowles,  1978). 

Counselor  education  programs  need  to  expand  their  cur- 
ricula to  incorporate  knowledge  and  skills  pertaining  to 
gerontological  counseling   (Blake,   1975a;  Blake,  1975b; 
Lombana,   1976;  Odell ,  1976;   Salisbury,   1975;   Smith  & 
Peterson,   1977a;   Sweeney,   1979;  Whiteley,   1980b).  Although 
most  counselor  educators  agree  that  course  work  in  geron- 
tology is  needed,  few  counselor  education  programs  offer 
such  course  v^'ork.    Practicum  experiences  in  counseling  the 
elderly  are  more  readily  available  than  courses  in  geron- 
tological counseling   (Salisbury,   1975) . 

Good,   fundamental  counseling  skills  in  and  of  them- 
selves are  insufficient  for  effective  gerontological  coun- 
seling.    Consequently,  counselor  education  programs  should 
include  the  following  topics  in  their  curricula:  an 
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exploration  of  personal  values  and  attitudes  toward  the 
elderly,  an  understanding  of  how  these  attitudes  might  af- 
fect the  counseling  relationship,  an  understanding  of  the 
unique  problems  of  the  elderly,  an  examination  of  possible 
solutions  to  problems  common  among  the  elderly,  and  the 
development  of  referral  sources  for  geriatric  clients 
(Lawson  &  Hughes,  1980).     Factual  information  should  be 
stressed  in  the  attempt  to  replace  myths  concerning  senility, 
institutionalization,  physiological  changes,  and  changes  in 
sexuality.     Occupational,  educational,  and  social  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  elderly  is  likewise  needed  (Blake, 
1975a;  Odell,  1980). 

U.S.  Population  Changes;  More 
People  from  Other  Cultures 

The  composition  of  the  U.S.  population  also  is  chang- 
ing in  that  it  is  becoming  more  multicultural  in  nature. 
Historically,  people  from  various  ethnic  and  cultural  groups 
have  sought  refuge  in  and  lived  in  the  United  States.  The 
current  multicultural  population,  however,  is  the  largest 
ever,  a  trend  that  appears  likely  to  continue  (Arrendondo- 
Dowd  &  Gonsalves,   1980;   Smith  &  Peterson,   1977.a;  Sweeney, 

1979)  .     Increasing  foreign  influence  in  this  country,  most 
notably  economic,   is  certain  to  continue  as  well  (Pepinsky, 

1980)  . 

Certain  cultural  groups  tend  to  inhabit  particular  areas 
of  the  United  States;   for  example,  many  Mexican-Americans 
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reside  in  the  Southwest,  many  Asians  on  the  west  coast,  and 
many  Greeks  in  New  York  and  New  England.     The  concentration 
of  foreign  populations  in  specific  regions  also  applies  to 
Cubans  and  Indochinese,  who  are  settling  in  this  country. 
The  increasing  number  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
reflects  the  expanding  worldwide  refugee  population,  whose 
numbers  have  been  unparalleled  since  World  War  II.  Immi- 
grants and  refugees  face  a  host  of  social,  psychological, 
economic,  educational,  and  political  problems.  Counselors 
who  can  help  such  individuals  cope  with  and  overcome  these 
problems  will  be  needed   (Arredondo-Dowd  &  Gonsalves,  1980). 

Large  numbers  of  minorities,  especially  blacks,  Hispan- 
ics,  and  Asians,  are  migrating  to  large  cities.     The  major- 
ity of  students  attending  inner-city  public  schools  is  made 
up  of  minorities.     Many  schools  have  or  will  have  student 
populations  which  are  predominately  or  entirely  black  or 
Hispanic   (Havinghurst ,  198  0) . 

Blacks,  particularly  youths,  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  urbanization.     The  majority  of  the  U.S.  black 
population  lives  in  major  metropolitan  areas,  many  of  which 
are  deteriorating.     Unlike  in  the  1960s,  when  most  employ- 
ment opportunities  existed  in  metropolitan  areas,  today 
job  openings  tend  to  be  clustered  in  suburban  areas.  Many 
blacks,  especially  youths,  need  assistance  with  achieve- 
ment orientations,  educational  opportunities,  and  career 
development   (Hill,  Hayes,   &  Young,  1975). 
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Cross-cultural  Counseling 

The  increasingly  multicultural  population  of  the  United 
States  has  many  implications  for  the  counseling  profession. 
Multicultural  or  cross-cultural  guidance  and  counseling  will 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  profession  in  the  next  two 
decades   (Beauvais,  1977;  Ivey,  1980;  McFadden,  1979;  Moore, 
1977;  Pepinsky,   1980;  Pruitt,   1979;   Sue,   1977,   1978).  In 
the  last  five  years,  two  issues  of  the  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal  dealt  with  cross-cultural  counseling.     Specific  popu- 
lations which  were  highlighted  included  Asian- Americans, 
blacks.  Latinos,  Haitians,  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  emergence  of  cross-cultural  counseling  as  a  trend 
area  within  the  counseling  profession  may  help  satisfy  the 
demand  for  psychologists  and  counselors  trained  to  work  with 
minorities.     The  shortage  of  minority  counselors  has  com- 
pounded the  fact  that  minorities  usually  are  the  last  to  re- 
ceive psychological  services   (Dean,  1977)  . 

One  of  the  most  crucial  tasks  confronting  counselors  in 
cross-cultural  settings  is  the  recognition  of  the  value- 
laden  nature  of  psychotherapy  and  counseling   (Beauvais,  1977). 
Most  counselors  are  white  and  middle  class,  while  many 
clients  come  from  other  racial  and  socioeconomic  groups. 
The  differences  in  these  backgrounds  can  result  in  differ- 
entiated value  perspectives  with  regard  to  age,   sex  role, 
lifestyle,  and  socioeconomic  status.     In  this  sense,  all 
counseling,   to  some  extent,   is  cross-cultural  (Pederson, 
1978)  . 


The  need  to  include  cross-cultural  counseling  in  coun- 
selor training  has  been  well  documented   (Arredondo-Dowd  & 
Gonsalves,  1980;   Bryson  &  Bardo ,   1976;  Havinghurst,  1980; 
Ivey  &  Leppaluoto,   1975;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   1980;  McFadden, 
1979;  Moore,   1977;  Pruitt,   1979;  Smith  &  Peterson,  1977a; 
Sue,  1977,  1978;  Sweeney,  1979) .     It  has  been  argued  that 
no  counselor  education  program  in  the  United  States  ade- 
quately prepares  graduate  students  to  counsel  the  culturally 
different   (Arredondo-Dowd  &  Gonsalves,   1980),  including 
blacks   (Bryson  &  Bardo,   1976).     Further,  a  recent  survey  of 
counselor  education  programs  found  that  only  a  few  require 
the  study  of  nonwhite  concerns   (McFadden,  1979) . 

Racism  and  differentiated  value  systems  resulting  from 
different  cultural  perspectives  are  the  most  fundamental 
issues  that  should  be  addressed  in  cross-cultural  counselor 
training   (Pederson,   1978;   Sue,   1977,   1978).     Nonracist  coun- 
seling theories,  practices,  and  counseling  materials  are 
lacking   (Ivey  &  Leppaluoto,   1975;   Smith  &  Peterson,  1977a). 
The  need  to  revise  testing  instruments  so  that  they  are  ef- 
fective with  minorities  also  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  counseling  profession   (Sweeney,   1979)  . 

Cross-cultural  counselor  training  should  not  rely 
solely  on  the  development  of  basic  counseling  knowledge  and 
skills.     Cultural,   linguistic,   and  pedagogical  competencies 
must  also  be  stressed.     Knowledge  and  skills  from  a  bilin- 
gual, multicultural  perspective  are  needed   (Arredondo-Dowd  & 
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Gonsalves,  1980).     Students  should  learn  to  articulate  coun- 
seling concerns  from  a  client's  cultural  perspective,  antici- 
pate resistance  from  a  culturally  different  client,  diminish 
def ensiveness  when  working  with  a  person  from  another  cul- 
ture, and  recover  when  difficulties  are  encountered 
(Pederson,  1978) . 

Counselor  educators  should  reexamine  their  approaches  to 
training  counselors  and  provide  students  with  opportunities 
for  direct  contact  with  people  from  various  cultural,  educa- 
tional,  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds   (Bryson  &  Bardo,  1976). 
In  addition,  it  would  behoove  counselor  education  faculty  to 
recruit  more  nonwhite  faculty  since  relatively  few  are  em- 
ployed in  counselor  education  departments   (McFadden,  1979) . 

Changes    in   Marriages  and  Families 

Many  changes  have  occurred  and  will  continue  to  occur 
in  the  structure  and  nature  of  marriages  and  families  in  the 
United  States.     The  reasons  for  these  changes  are  many,  com- 
plex, and  interrelated.     Pertinent  issues  include  socializa- 
tion,  sex  roles,  alternative  relationship  forms,  divorce, 
parenting,  and  child  rearing.     Trends  in  marriages  and 
families  have  implications  for  counseling  professionals  in 
all  settings. 

A  number  of  social  forces  and  factors  have  influenced 
emerging  patterns  of  married  and  family  life.     Foremost  among 
them  are  the  women's  movement,   the     sexual  revolution,  the 
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gay  liberation  movement,  readily  available  contraceptives, 
and  the  temporary  nature  of  relationships  resulting  from  the 
geographic  mobility  and  " throvv-away  mentality"  of  our 
society   (Allen,  T. ,   1975;  Baumrind,   1980;  Budd,   1978;  Lifton, 
Tavantzis,   &  Mooney,   1979;  Smith  &  Peterson,   1977a;  Stillman, 
1976;  Wesley,   1977).     Each  of  these  factors  has  influenced 
the  socialization  process.     The  traditional  socialization  of 
females  as  empathic  and  nurturing  and  males  as  dominant  and 
aggressive  is  changing;  sex-role  socialization    appears  to 
be  gradually  decreasing.     Adult  female  and  male  roles  promise 
to  become  more  similar   (Baumrind,   1980;   Hoffman,   1977),  The 
emerging  roles  of  women  and  men,  which  have  relevance  for 
trends  in  marriages  and  family  life,  undoubtedly  will  receive 
increased  attention  in  the  counseling  profession  (Maples, 
1980;  Whiteley,   1980b;  Wrenn,  1980). 

In  recent  years,  the  institutions  of  family  and  mar- 
riage have  been  subjected  to  considerable  criticism. 
Monogamy,  v;hich  traditionally  has  been  valued  in  married  and 
family  life,  has  come  under  attack   (Allen,  T. ,  1975).  None- 
theless, the  marriage  rate  in  the  United  States  continues  to 
rise.     According  to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics, an  all-time  record  2.35  million  marriages  were  per- 
formed in  1979   ("Marriages,  Births,  Divorce,"  1980). 

Contemporary  couples,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  have 
many  lifestyle  options  from  which  to  choose   (Sweeney,   1979) . 
The  traditional,  previously  assumed  sequence  of  events  for 
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a  couple — going  steady,  getting  engaged,  and  then  marrying  at 
the  termination  of  schooling  or  when  the  female  became  preg- 
nant— is  no  longer  a  given.     Female-male  sexual  and  emo- 
tional relationships  are  more  varied  and  complex  than  ever 
before   (Leopoard  &  Wachowiak,  1977a) . 

Alternatives  to  traditional  marriage  and  family  life 
have  been  embraced  on  a  wide  scale  in  recent  years.  These 
alternatives  include  cohabitation,  voluntary  singleness, 
voluntary  childless  marriages,  dual-career  marriages,  single 
parenthood,  communal  living,  family  networks,  open  marriages, 
group  marriages,   "swinging"  marriages,  and  homosexual  mar- 
riages   (Allen,  T.,   1975;   Budd,   1978).     These  options,  accord- 
ing to  Budd  (1978)  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  recently 
developed  societal  conditions  and  norms,  and  from  personal 
ideals  such  as  disillusionment  with  traditional  marriage  and 
the  desire  for  intimacy  in  authentic  relationships. 

Family  forms  in  America  are  undergoing  great  change 
(Hays,   1980;  Miller,   1976;   Stillman,   1976;  Wrenn,  1980). 
Major  influencing  factors  include  an  increase  in  single- 
parent  families,  geographic  mobility,  age-segregated  hous- 
ing, and  a  decrease  in  extended  families    (Lifton,  Tavantzis, 
&  Mooney,  1979).     Some  families,  however,  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  traditional  nuclear  family  structure  where  tradi- 
tional roles  are  upheld.     Such  families  are  composed  of 
husband-father  breadwinners,  wife-mother  homemakers,  and  at 
least  one  or  two  children   (Budd,   1978;   Hoffman,  1977). 


Evidence  suggests  that  tasks  imposed  on  nuclear  families  are 
numerous,  varied,  and  complex,  and  that  nuclear  families  of- 
ten cannot  meet  all  of  their  member's  needs   (Allen,  T. , 
1975) .     Nuclear  families  in  the  future  will  experience  in- 
creased stress   (Whiteley,  1980b) . 

Single-parent  families  constitute  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  family  subpopulations .     While  death  of  a  parent  and 
single  motherhood  account  for  some  single-parent  families, 
most  are  caused  by  divorce.     According  to  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics,  there  was  one  divorce  for  every 
two  marriages  in  1979.     This  represented  a  3.5%  increase  over 
1978,  and  altered  the  stabilization  of  the  divorce  rate  which 
occurred  in  1976  and  1977   ("Marriages,  Births,  Divorce," 
1980).     Statistics  indicate  that  over  40%  of  all  marriages 
in  the  1980s  will  end  in  divorce   (Norman,  1980) . 

Children  from  single-parent  families  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  attention  and  controversy  in  recent  years. 
In  1980,  19%  of  all  children  below  age  18,  or  approximately 
one  in  five,  were  living  with  one  parent;   in  black  families, 
40%  of  children  under  age  18  were  living  in  single-parent 
homes.     Children  from  single-parent  homes  were  twice  as 
likely  as  children  from  dual-parent  families  to  do  poorly  in 
elementary  school,   and  were  far  more  likely  to  have  be- 
havioral and  discipline  problems.     Because  the  number  of 
children  from  single-parent  families  promises  to  increase, 
special  counseling  for  these  children  will  be  needed  ("Family 
Split,"  1980). 
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"Extended"  families  in  this  country  also  are  changing 
forms,  largely  due  to  high  divorce  and  remarriage  rates. 
In  the  past,  the  term  extended  family  referred  to  a  nuclear 
family  as  well  as  relatives  who  lived  with  or  were  in  close 
contact  with  the  nuclear  family.     Today,  the  term  refers  more 
to  husbands,  wives,  former  marriage  partners,  children,  step- 
children, grandparents,  and  other  relatives  who  form 
familial-social  networks , (Norman,  1980). 

Four  out  of  every  five  divorced  persons  remarry,  most 
within  three  to  five  years  of  their  divorces.  Presently, 
one  out  of  seven  families  are  made  up  of  at  least  one 
parent  who  has  remarried  and  one  child  from  a  previous  mar- 
riage.    By  1990,  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  all  children 
in  this  country  below  age  18  will  be  living  with  both  their 
natural  parents   (Norman,  1980) .     Many  children  are  being 
raised  by  several  people  who  are  not  necessarily  their 
parents   (Baumrind,   1980) . 

Changes  also  are  taking  place  with  regard  to  childbear- 
ing  and  child  rearing.     The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  reports  that  the  number  of  births,  the  birth  rate, 
and  the  fertility  rate  for  women  of  childbearing  ages  rose 
in  1979,  whereas  the  maternal  and  infant  mortality  rates 
decreased.     A  baby  boom  in  the  1980s  is  possible  due  to  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age   ("Marriages,  Births,  Divorce,"  1980). 
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In  general,  today's  families  have  fewer  members  than 
in  the  past   (Budd,   1978;   Hoffman,   1977;   Stillman,  1976). 
Baumrind   (1980)   contends  that  the  public's  increased  con- 
sciousness concerning  overpopulation  has  been  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  this  change.     Family  planning  is  more  preva- 
lent due  to  the  availability  of  contraceptives  and  more 
liberal  views  concerning  abortion. 

Increasingly  liberal  attitudes  about  sex  and  sexuality, 
as  well  as  a  trend  toward  "delayed"  families,  have  resulted 
in  a  redistribution  of  childbearing  among  women  at  both  age 
extremes.     The  majority  of  childbearing  women  no  longer  fall 
in  the  18-25-year-old  age  bracket.     The  birthrate  among  teen- 
agers is  rising,  and  more  women  aged  25  and  above  are  having 
children.     Increasing  numbers  of  women  spend  more  time  work- 
ing than  they  do  raising  children.     More  fathers  are  func- 
tioning as    CO   or  primary  child  rearers    (Baumrind,  1980). 

Miller   (1976)   states  that,   in  general,   families  are 
functioning  as  units  less  and  less  often;   alienation,  most 
noticeably  among  adolescents,  appears  to  be  increasing  as  a 
result.     In  all  probability,   it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
short-  and  long-term  effects  of  changes  in  marriage  and 
family  structures  and  roles  can  be  assessed. 

Marriage  and  Family  Counseling 

As  alterations  in  the  structures  and  roles  of  marriages 
and  family  life  have  accelerated  in  the  United  States, 
marriage  counseling  and  family  counseling  have  emerged  as 
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counseling  trend  and  specialization  areas   (Allen,   T,   197  5; 
Bordon,   1980;   Hays,  1980;   Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   1980;  Lifton, 
Tavantzis,   &  Mooney,   1979;  Miller,   1976;  Osipow,  1980; 
Stillman,   1976;  Wesley,   1977;  Wrenn,   1979,   1980).  Several 
journals  which  exclusively  focus  on  marriage,  family,  or 
divorce  counseling  have  been  established.     Countless  arti- 
cles regarding  marriage  and  family  counseling  have  appeared 
in  other  counseling-related  journals  and  literature.  Spe- 
cial journal  issues  related  to  marriage  and  family  counsel- 
ing include  a  1975  edition  of  The  Counseling  Psychologist, 
a  1976  edition  of  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  and 
a  1975  edition  of  Counseling  and  Values. 

Counseling  literature  sometimes  treats  marriage  and 
family  counseling  as  a  single  specialization  or  trend  area. 
It  appears,  however,  that  marriage  and  family  counseling 
increasingly  are  being  differentiated.     Divorce  counseling 
is  included  in  some  literature  pertaining  to  marriage  and/ 
or  family  counseling. 

Counselors  in  the  near  future  will  be  called  upon  to 
help  individuals,  couples,  and  families  cope  with  stress 
and  made  decisions  related  to  changes  in  marriage  and  family 
forms  and  roles.     Some  evidence  suggests  that  couples, 
whether  married  or  unmarried,   are  seeking  counseling  at 
various  stages  of  their  development  rather  than  only  when 
crises  occur   (Leopard  &  Wachowiak,  1977a) . 
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Marriage  counseling  originally  referred  to  the  process 
of  helping  couples  deal  with  problems  in  the  attempt  to 
preserve  their  marriages.     Today,  however,  marriage  coun- 
seling often  is  used  as  a  misnomer  for  divorce  counseling, 
which  occurs  when  marriages  are  over  for  all  intents  and 
purposes   (Leopard  &  Wachowiak,  1977b) . 

Divorce  counseling  is  becoming  a  specialty  area  in  its 
own  right   (Kriimboltz  &  Menefee,   1980).     Unique  social, 
financial,  and  legal  problems  can  and  often  do  transpire 
during  and  after  divorce.     Divorced  women  face  special  prob- 
lems due  to  their  socialization.     Children  usually  are 
deeply  affected  by  divorce  and  often  are  ignored  in  divorce 
(Hozman  &  Froiland,   1977;  Leopard  &  Wachowiak,  1977b). 

Single  persons  in  our  society,  whether  voluntarily 
single,  divorced,  or  widowed,  also  must  contend  with  a  host 
of  problems.     Many  feel  like  second-class  citizens  since  our 
society  places  a  premium  on  being  "coupled"    (despite  the 
fact  that  over  one  third  of  its  adults  are  single) .  One 
of  the  greatest  challenges  confronting  single  people  is  to 
remain  single,  if  desired,   in  the  face  of  this  phenomenon. 
Common  concerns  among  single  persons  include  social  inter- 
actions, credit,   insurance,   loans,   job  promotions,  loneli- 
ness, and  sex.     Counselors  can  help  single  people  develop 
positive  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  others  (Edwards, 
1977)  . 


Family  counseling  will  be  in  great  demand  in  the  near 
future.     Parenting  and  child-rearing  concerns  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  both  traditional  nuclear  family  and  extended 
family  counseling   (Whiteley,  1980b) .     Given  the  many  changes 
that  are  occurring  in  family  structures,  one  of  the  most 
useful  roles  that  counselors  can  play  is  that  of  creating 
surrogate  families   (Lifton,  Tavantzis,  &  Mooney,  1979). 

Several  challenges  confront  the  counseling  profession 
with  regard  to  marriage  and  family  counseling.  Clarifica- 
tion of  the  legitimate  limitations  and  roles  of  marriage 
counselors  is  needed   (Wesley,  1977).     Since  family  therapy 
historically  has  fallen  under  the  purview  of  psychiatry  and 
social  work,  more  psychologists  will  be  needed  to  specialize 
in  this  field   (Stanton,   1975) .     Finally,  marriage  and 
family  counselors  from  programs  of  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  can  expect  to  have  to  compete  with 
their  counterparts  from  the  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapists   (Maples,  1980). 

The  emergence  of  marriage  and  family  counseling  as  trend 
areas  obviously  has  implications  for  counselor  training. 
Curiously,  however,  these  implications  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  pertinent  literature  located  through  the  litera- 
ture search  used  for  this  study.     It  may  be  that  knowledge 
and  skills  which  are  needed  in  marriage  and  family  counselor 
training  are  delineated  in  literature  beyond  that  of  the 
scope  of  this  study. 
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Literature  reviewed  for  this  study  emphasizes  societal 
changes  related  to  marriage  and  family  life  and  marriage  and 
family  counseling  practice.     The  only  references  to  impli- 
cations for  counselor  training  vis-^-vis  marriage  and 
family  counseling  state  that  counselor  education  programs  in 
the  future  will  have  to  address  issues  relating  to  marriage 
and  divorce   (e.g.,  Smith  &  Peterson,  1977a)  and  include  the 
study  of  male-female  relationships,  parenting,  and  child 
rearing  in  their  curricula   (V7hiteley,   1980b)  . 

Changes  in  Work  and  Leisure 

Major  changes  are  occurring  in  labor  force  supply  and 
demand,  work  and  leisure  patterns,  and  attitudes  and  values 
regarding  work  and  leisure.     These  issues  have  been  widely 
addressed  in  recent  counseling  literature. 

The  United  States  is  changing  from  an  industrial  to  a 
postindustrial  society  where  the  majority  of  workers  will 
provide  services  rather  than  agricultural  products  or  other 
goods   (Havinghurst ,  1980) .     The  proportion  of  people  working 
on  small,  privately  owned  farms,  in  rural  areas,  and  in 
small  businesses  is  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  the 
proportion  of  people  employed  in  the  bureaucracies  of  larger 
metropolitan  areas.     Jobs  have  become  more  specialized. 
White-collar  professional  workers  frequently  operate  in  teams 
with  persons  in  higher  levels  of  management  making  major  de- 
cisions about  their  work   (Warnath,   1975) .     In  general. 
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physical  working  conditions  have  improved.     Work  enrichment 
programs  have  proliferated.     Occupational  and  career  changes 
occur  more  frequently  than  in  the  past   (Sweeney,   1979;  Walz, 

1975)  . 

Americans,  as  a  general  rule,  are  spending  less  time 
working  (Edwards  &  Bloland,  1980;  Miller,  1976).  Unemploy- 
ment, automation,  and  dehumanization  of  ordinary  work  are 
increasingly  prevalent,  and  have  contributed  to  a  growing 
scrutinization  of  the  meaning  of  work  in  our  society  (Allen, 
L. ,   1980;  Hays,   1980;  Walz  &  Benjamin,   1979;  Whiteley,  1980b). 
More  people  are  aware  that  work  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
personal  fulfillment,  and  that  the  system  of  work  does  not 
tend  to  change  in  response  to  the  welfare  of  individuals 
(Warnath,  1975).     It  is  expected  that  work,  in  the  future, 
will  serve  as  a  primary  activity  and  source  of  identity, 
self-expression,  and  satisfaction  for  decreasing  numbers  of 
people   (Edwards  &  Bloland,   1980;  Walz  &  Benjamin,  1979). 

Consequently,  and  as  is  already  apparent,  leisure  time 
will  increase  for  many  Americans   (Kimmel,   1976;  Stillman, 

1976)  .     Reduction  in  working  hours,   flexible  work  hours,  and 
work  sharing,  along  with  longer  paid  vacations  and  incentives 
for  early  retirement  will  render  increased  leisure  time  both 
possible  and  desirable   (Edwards  &  Bloland,   1980) . 

The  composition  of  the  labor  force  has  changed  fairly 
dramatically  in  recent  years,  most  notably  due  to  the  larger 
number  of  working  women.     Women  are  joining  the  labor  force 
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at  an  unprecedented  rate   (Worell,   1980) .     Women  currently 
comprise  about  40%  of  the  work  force,  a  percentage  which 
will  grow  in  the  near  future  (Entine,  1976;  Feingold,  1977; 
Fitzgerald  &  Crites,   1979;   Sweeney,   1979;  Verheyden- 
Hilliard,  1977) .     More  handicapped  persons  are  now  employed. 
In  addition,  increasing  numbers  of  women  and  men  are  pur- 
suing nontraditional  occupations   (Sweeney,  1979) . 

These  trends  have  been  accompanied  by  changes  in  job- 
related  educational  requirements.     In  general,   the  level  of 
education  needed  to  obtain  most  jobs  has  increased,  which  may 
be  unwarranted  since  the  nature  of  most  jobs  has  remained 
unchanged.     Academic  credentials  and  specialized  training  are 
increasingly  required  to  obtain  entry-level  jobs,  even 
though  the  complexity  of  those  jobs  has  stabilized  or  de- 
clined  (Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision, 
1978;  Warnath,   1975).     At  any  rate,  education  is  becoming 
more  highly  geared  to  white-collar,  middle-class  occupations 
(Havinghurst ,   1980) . 

Education  in  the  future  will  be  recognized  as  a  life- 
long process  with  open  entry  and  exit  (Herr  &  Whitson,  1979; 
Wasdyke,   1975) .     Students  will  come  from  a  greater  variety 
of  backgrounds,  including  foreign  countries,  and  more  will 
follow  nontraditional  educational  patterns  such  as  part-time 
study.     The  maintenance  of  rights  and  the  support  of  the 
needs  for  all  groups  of  students,  culturally  dominant  as 
well  as  culturally  different,  will  be  emphasized   (Walz  & 
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Leu,  1979a) .     Individual  learning  increasingly  will  be  accom- 
plished through  competency-based  assessment  (Wasdyke,  1975) . 
Alternatives  to  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  will 
be  more  readily  available   (Feingold,  1977).     The  post- 
secondary  student  population  will  include  more  older  stu- 
dents,  i.e.,   those  who  do  not  fall  in  the  traditional  18-22- 
year-old  mold   (Walz  &  Leu,  1979a). 

In  the  future,  it  is  anticipated  that  educational  and 
training  opportunities  will  expand  and  that  collaboration 
between  education  and  work  sectors  will  increase.  Distinc- 
tions between  formal  learning  and  learning  in  the  work  place 
will  lessen  or  disappear   (Wasdyke,   1975) .     Equal  access  to 
jobs  and  education  for  women  and  racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties will  be  emphasized   (Walz  &  Leu,   1979a) . 

Career  Education/Development/Counseling 

Career  education,   a  concept  which  emphasizes  education 
and  work,   and  which  is  dependent  upon  career  development  and 
the  teaching-learning  process,  is  a  national  movement  which 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  counseling  profession.  Expertise 
in  career  education  is  and  will  be  required  of  effective 
counselors  in  the  future,  regardless  of  work  setting 
(Hohenshil,     1979;   Hoyt,   1975;   Tyler,  1980). 

The  importance  of  career  education/development/counsel- 
ing was  emphasized  in  three  recent  journal  issues.     A  1976 
version  of  The  Counseling  Psychologist  presented  various 
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career  counseling  models;  a  19  75  edition  of  the  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal  examined  many  facets  of  career  develop- 
ment, guidance,   and  education;   and  a  19  77  issue  of  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly  focused  on  mid- life  career 
changes. 

In  addition  to  countless  conferences,  p\iblications ,  and 
federal,  state,  and  local  legislation,  a  number  of  socie- 
tal changes  have  given  rise  to  an  emphasis  on  career  educa- 
tion/development/counseling within  the  counseling  profession. 
A  recent  position  paper  of  the  Association  for  Counselor 
Education  and  Supervision  summarized  seven  major  impetuses 
for  this  trend,   some  of  which  have  been  identified  by  others. 
First,  the  overall  occupational  and  organizational  structure 
of  society  is  growing  more  and  more  complex.     Second,  techno- 
logical change  is  occurring  rapidly  in  our  society.  Third, 
the  need  to  develop  all  human  talent,   including  that  of 
women  and  minorities,  has  been  recognized.     Fourth,  people 
are  searching  for  values  that  will  give  meaning  to  life 
{Warnath,   19  75) .     Fifth,  specialized  training,  particularly 
for  entry-level  jobs,   is  increasingly  required.  Sixth, 
students  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  relate  their  educa- 
tion to  the  rest  of  their  lives.     Seventh,  national  studies 
indicate  that  students  of  all  ages  need  help  with  career 
planning   (Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Super- 
vision,  1978)  . 

Wasdyke   (19  75)    describes  five  basic  provisions  neces- 
sary for  successful  and  comprehensive  career  education  at 


all  levels:     leadership  development,  program  grants  to 
states,  state  planning  and  evaluation  grants,  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Career  Education, 
and  expansion  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Career  Education.  He 
projects  that  career  delivery  systems  will  broaden  and  that 
a  national  education/work  policy  will  be  developed. 

Counselors  who  can  process  and  disseminate  up-to-date 
knowledge  regarding  the  changing  world  of  work,  and  who  can 
help  individuals  make  complex  career-related  decisions,  will 
be  in  demand   (Feingold,  1975).     Counselors  will  work  more  in 
career  resource  centers  and  utilize  computer-assisted  in- 
formation delivery  systems   (Walz  &  Benjamin,  1978) .  These 
new  roles  and  capabilities  will  enable  counselors  to  meet 
the  career  development  education  needs  of  persons  of  all 
ages,  a  task  which  the  counseling  profession  must  undertake 
in  order  to  respond  to  societal  career  education  needs 
(Pruitt,  1979). 

In  the  near  future,  career  education  for  youths  and 
adults  will  be  increasingly  differentiated.     The  career 
guidance  needs  of  adults,   in  general,   are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  youth.     In  addition,  adult  subpopulations ,  such 
as  those  who  are  single,   handicapped,   retired,  or  new  to 
the  job  market,  have  unique  career  counseling  needs  (Herr 
&  Whitson,   1979;  Wrenn,   1980).     The  career  guidance  of 
adults,   especially  those  in  urban  areas,   has  been  identi- 
fied as  a  national  priority   (Herr  &  Whitson,   1979) . 
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A  new  role  for  school  counselors  will  be  that  of  career 
guidance  specialists (Giddan  &  Price,  1976;     Stilwell  & 
Santoro,  1976) .     School  counselors  will  need  to  institute 
career  development  and  career  guidance  programs  (Adkins, 
1977)  and  to  coordinate  and  monitor  the  career  development 
of  all  students   (Hays,  1980). 

Counselor  preparation  programs  should  respond  to  socie- 
tal changes  concerning  the  world  of  work  by  including  in 
their  curricula  the  study  of  career  development  and  career 
education  for  persons  of  all  ages   (Pruitt,   1979) .  Both 
theoretical  and  practical  experiences  should  be  provided 
(Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision,  1979; 
Sweeney,  1979) .     Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  examining 
prejudices  which  limit  choices  and  lifestyles.     Exposure  to 
business  and  industry  should  be  included   (Sweeney,  1979) . 

Counselor  preparation  should  utilize  career  develop- 
ment theory  and  research  and  stress  that  career  education 
provides  the  most  feasible  framework  for  delivering  compre- 
hensive career  guidance  services.     Preparation  also  should 
emphasize  skill  acquisition  for  implementing  and  evaluat- 
ing career  education  programs.     Research  regarding  career 
development,  career  education,  and  career  guidance  should 
be  encouraged.     Counselors  should  be  trained  for  leadership 
roles  in  career  guidance,   including  collaborative  efforts 
with  other  educators,  parents,   and  community  members. 
Counselor  educators  and  supervisors  should  provide 
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leadership  and  serve  as  role  models   (Association  for 
Counselor  Education  and  Supervision,  1979) . 

Specific  topics  which  should  be  included  in  counselor 
education  curricula  include  vocational  choice,  career  devel- 
opment and  theories,  economics,  political  science,  sociol- 
ogy, sources  of  educational  and  occupational  information, 
community  resources,  and  computerized  career  guidance  sys- 
tems  (Mitchell,  1975). 

Career  education  curricula  also  should  include  the 
development  of  an  awareness  of  biases  regarding  women  and 
work.     The  study  of  theories  of  career  choice,  maturity,  and 
achievement  motivation,  as  well  as  the  development  of  career 
choice  process  and  content  skills,  should  reflect  women's 
changing  roles.     Sociopsychological  knowledge  regarding 
women  and  work,  psychometric  knowledge  regarding  women  and 
vocational  interest  inventories,  and  career  knowledge  about 
the  reliability  and  relevance  of  occupational  information 
should  be  incorporated   (Fitzgerald  &  Crites,  1980) . 

Renewal  in  career  guidance  and  counseling  on  the  part 
of  all  counseling  professionals  is  needed  due  to  a  national 
career  movement,  more  mid-life  career  changes,  increased 
employment  opportunities  for  women,  minorities,  and  the 
handicapped,  rapid  social  and  technological  change,   and  pre- 
vailing economic  conditions   (Hohenshil,     1979)  . 
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Leisure  Counseling 

Counseling  professionals  in  the  near  future  will  need 
expertise  in  leisure  counseling  (Overs,  1977;  Tyler,  1980). 
Changing  patterns  of  and  attitudes  and  values  regarding  work 
and  leisure  have  given  rise  to  a  national  movement  of 
leisure  counseling  as  well  as  the  development  of  leisure 
counseling  as  a  specialty  area.     In  addition,  the  women's 
movement,  the  status  and  welfare  of  senior  citizens,  and  the 
growing,  popular  self-awareness  and  self- improvement  move- 
ments have  drawn  public  attention  to  how  people  use  their 
time  and  develop  their  potential   (Edwards  &  Bloland,  1980). 

Leisure  time  activities  increasingly  will  be  viewed  as 
a  means  for  attaining  satisfaction  and  self-expression 
(Edwards  &  Bloland,  1980).     Leisure  activities  can  fulfill 
the  needs  of  people  who  do  not  achieve  a  high  level  of  iden- 
tity or  fulfillment  from  work  and/or  have  increasing  leisure 
(Allen,  T. ,  1980).     Leisure  time  pursuits,   including  recrea- 
tion, can  enhance  mental  health  and  the  ability  to  cope  with 
reality   (Weisberg,  1975). 

Currently,  no  consensus  exists  concerning  the  defini- 
tion of  leisure,  particularly  its  relationship  to  work. 
Models  of  work-leisure  relationships  include   (a)  fusion/ 
spillover/extension,  where  no  clear  distinction  is  made 
between  work  and  leisure;    (b)   polarity/compensatory  opposi- 
tion, where  a  sharp  distinction  between  work  and  leisure 
exists  and  leisure  fills  the  void  left  by  work;  and 
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(c)  neutrality,  where  work  and  leisure  are  passive  and 
static  and  viewed  with  detachment   (Allen,  T. ,  1980). 

Leisure  counseling  should  be  legitimized  and  taken  more 
seriously  by  the  counseling  profession.     Leisure  counseling 
must  become  more  effective  for  the  elderly,  who  constitute 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the  U.S.  population 
(Loesch  &  Burt,  1980).     Counselors  of  the  future,  regard- 
less of  their  work  settings  and  clientele,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  leisure  counseling. 

Leisure  counseling  needs  to  be  incorporated  into  coun- 
selor education/training  programs   (Loesch  &  Burt,  1980) . 
Counselors  must  learn  to  value  leisure  equally  with  work. 
They  need  to  develop  a  working  knowledge  of  historical  and 
philosophical  views  of  leisure,  the  psychology  of  leisure, 
the  sociology  of  art  and  literature,  the  sociology  of 
sports,  recreation  for  special  groups,  recreation  practice, 
and  volunteerism.     In  addition,  counselors  should  become 
familiar  with  local  avocational  opportunities.  Opportuni- 
ties for  leisure  counseling  should  be  available  for  counsel- 
ing students   (Overs,  1977). 

Practicing  counselors  also  need  training  in  leisure 
counseling.     The  need  may  be  most  pressing  for  those 
engaged  in  career  counseling   (Allen,  L. ,   1980)   and  counsel- 
ing with  the  elderly   (Loesch  &  Burt,  1980). 
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Changing  Sexual  Norms 

Attitudes  and  values  regarding  sexuality  and  sexual  be- 
havior in  our  society  have  undergone  a  tremendous  amount  of 
change  in  recent  years   (Jacobs  &  Whiteley,  1975;  Kelly, 
1976a).     In  the  past  two  decades,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  sexual  awareness  have  dramatically  altered,  while  the 
erotic  orientation  of  our  culture  has  increased  (Pietrofesa, 
1976)  . 

Generally  speaking,  attitudes  and  values  about  sexuality 
and  sex  have  become  more  liberal,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
social  movements  of  the  1960s.     The  gay  rights  movement 
has  caused  attitudes  and  values  regarding  homosexuality  to 
become  somewhat  more  liberal.     The  women's  movement  has 
prompted  many  individuals  to  examine  and  criticize  the 
traditionally  passive  and  male-centered  role  of  women  in 
sexual  relationships   (Gordon,   1976).     The  women's  movement 
also  has  created  problems  for  many  women,  who  have  inferred 
that  they  are  consistently  supposed  to  be  highly  sexual, 
sexually  assertive,  and  multiorgasmic   (Liss-Levinson ,   1979)  . 

The  shift  towards  liberalization  of  sexual  values  and 
attitudes  is  reflected  in  more  permissive  views  regarding 
premarital  intercourse,   innovative  sexual  behaviors,  birth 
control,   and  abortion   (Baumrind,   198  0;   Peterson,   1975) . 
Increasing  numbers  of  single  persons  are  engaging  in  sexual 
activities  with  multiple  partners   (Jacobs  &  Whiteley,   1975) . 
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"Recreational"  and  "procreational"  sex  have  been  clearly 
differentiated   (Baumrind,  1980)  . 

Despite  the  emerging  norms  of  increased  sexual  freedom, 
however,  most  people  continue  to  seek  out  permanent  sexual 
relationships.     The  institution  of  marriage  appears  not  to 
have  been  affected  by  these  changing  norms  since  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  U.S.  population  than 
ever  before  will  be  married  in  the  near  future  (Peterson, 
1975) . 

Changing  sexual  mores  and  norms  have  been  accompanied  by 
related  personal  and  social  problems.     Many  individuals  feel 
confused  about  issues  related  to  sex  and  sexuality,   such  as 
sexual  roles  and  dating  behavior.     A  lack  of  consensus  exists 
concerning  what  constitutes  acceptable  sexual  conduct; 
consequently,  people  are  relying  more  on  individual  value 
standards  in  these  matters   (Jacobs  &  Whiteley,  197  5) .  Seri- 
ous societal  sexual  problems  include  the  increase  in  preg- 
nancy and  birth  rates  among  teenagers  and  the  epidemic  rate 
of  veneral  disease   (Gordon,   1976;  Kirkpatrick,   1980)  . 

The  role  of  the  media  in  reflecting,   and  perhaps  sen- 
sationalizing, changing  sexual  attitudes  and  values  cannot 
be  ignored.     Increased  media  attention  to  all  aspects  of 
sexuality  is  apparent   (Gordon,   1976;   Kirkpatrick,  1980). 
Pietrofesa   (197  6)   argues  that  the  mass  media  have  an  almost 
obsessive  concern  with  offering  sexually  oriented  material 
during  prime  time  television  and  in  films.     Whatever  one's 
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view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  forms  of  media  communica- 
tion now  include  a  greater  quantity  of  sex-  and  sexuality- 
related  issues  and  programs. 

Sex/Sexuality  Counseling 

The  counseling  profession  has  responded  to  societal 
changes  concerning  sex  and  sexuality.     This  is  apparent  in 
recent  counseling  literature,   including  a  1975  special  issue 
of  The  Counseling  Psychologist   ("Sex  Counseling")   and  a  1976 
edition  of  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal   ("The  Coun- 
selor and  Human  Sexuality").     Counseling  for  sex-  and 
sexuality-related  concerns  is  an  emerging  role  for  counsel- 
ors in  the  1980s   (Whiteley,   1980b).     As  greater  numbers  of 
Americans  become  more  aware  of  and  open  about  these  topics, 
more  are  seeking  help  for  sex-  and  sexuality-related  concerns 
(Jacobs  &  Whiteley,   197  5) .     Counselors  must  be  prepared  to 
help  clients  and  consultees  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of 
issues  related  to  sex  and  sexuality   (Kelly,  1976a) . 

It  is  only  in  the  last  15  years  that  human  sexuality  has 
been  recognized  as  a  vital  and  central  aspect  of  personality. 
This  development  has  precipitated  within  the  fields  of 
psychology  and  counseling  a  reexamination  and  revision  of 
treatment  approaches  for  sexuality-related  concerns.  Dis- 
tinctions have  been  made  between   (a)   sex  education,  the 
transmission  of  factual  information  regarding  sex  and  sexual- 
ity;   (b)   sex  counseling,  wherein  individuals  are  encouraged 
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to  assimilate  sex-related  information  into  gratifying  and 
socially  responsible  sexual  behavior;  and   (c)   sex  therapy, 
a  highly  specialized  form  of  sex  counseling,  usually  focus- 
ing on  sexual  dysfunctions   (Calderone,  1976) . 

The  pioneering  work  of  Masters  and  Johnson  in  human 
sexual  response  and  sexual  dysfunction  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  field  of  human  sexuality.     Masters  and 
Johnson   (1976)  recently  have  expanded  their  research  efforts 
to  include  a  wider  variety  of  sexuality-related  issues  and 
research  subjects.     Masters  and  Johnson  contend  that  sex 
counseling  is  becoming  the  first  truly  interdisciplinary 
health  care  profession. 

Sex  counseling  has  become  a  specialty  area  within  the 
counseling  profession.     The  fact  that  it  is  "in  vogue" has 
caused  some  members  of  the  profession  to  question  its 
authenticity  as  a  viable  and  enduring  counseling  function. 
In  all  likelihood,  however,   sex  counseling  will  continue  to 
gain  acceptance.     Sex  counseling,  for  the  most  part,  has 
focused  on  middle-class,  heterosexual,  and  able-bodied 
couples.     Sex  counseling  efforts  should  be  broadened  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  sexual  minority  groups  such  as 
the  handicapped,  homosexuals,  bisexuals,  and  individuals 
with  multiple  partners   (Mann,   197  5;   Norton,   197  6;  Schneider, 
1976) . 

In  the  field  of  sex  education,  cooperative  efforts  among 
the  institutions  of  religion,   family,  and  education  are 
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occurring.     However,  controversy  continues  to  exist  as  to  who 
should  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  educating  youth 
about  sex  and  sexuality.     School  personnel,  including  coun- 
selors, may  find  themselves  at  the  center  of  this  conflict. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  generally  agreed  within  the  counseling 
profession  that  sex  education  in  schools  is  needed,  and  that 
school  counselors  should  develop  and  implement  sex  education 
programs,  consult  with  other  school  personnel  with  regard  to 
sex  education  issues,  and  serve  as  effective  counselors  for 
youth  with  sex  and  sexuality-related  concerns  (Pietrofesa, 
1976) . 

Counselor  training  programs,  in  general,  do  not  ade- 
quately prepare  counselors  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  for  effective  human  sexuality  counseling.  Very 
few  courses  in  this  area  are  offered.     Increased  attention 
to  issues  related  to  sexuality  is  needed  in  counselor  train- 
ing  (Kelly,   1976a, b;   Kirkpatrick,   1980;   Smith  &  Peterson, 
1977a;  Whiteley,   1980b) .     A  recent  study  of  counselors  and 
counselor  educators  revealed  that  both  groups  consider  com- 
petency in  human  sexuality  counseling  to  be  important  for 
counselors   (Kirkpatrick,   1980) . 

Factual  information  concerning  contraception,  abortion, 
veneral  disease,  puberty,  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
human  reproduction  should  be  included  in  counselor  prepara- 
tion programs.     Other  areas  which  are  deemed  important  in 
this  regard,  which  require  both  factual  information  and 
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helping  skills,  are  helping  clients  make  decisions  concern- 
ing unplanned  pregnancy,  virginity,  and  first  intercourse, 
and  helping  clients  adjust  to  sexual  components  of  person- 
alities or  lifestyles,  including  homosexuality,  sex- role 
equality,  and  varying  sexual  patterns.     The  ability  to  dis- 
cuss and  assess  sexual  dysfunctions  without  necessarily  be- 
ing able  to  treat  them,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  develop 
sex  education  programs  for  children,  also  are  considered 
important  counselor  functions  and  thus  should  be  addressed 
in  training  programs   (Kirkpa trick ,   198  0) .     Additional  topics 
in  counselor  training  should  include  special  attention  to 
female  sexuality   (Liss-Levinson,  1979) ,  the  use  of  para- 
professionals  in  sexuality  counseling,  and  cooperation 
among  related  professions  such  as  medicine  and  psychology 
(Jacobs  &  Whiteley,  1975) . 

Changing  Norms  Regarding  Bereavement 

Issues  relating  to  bereavement  have  received  limited 
attention  in  counseling  literature  in  recent  years.  However 
changing  norms  regarding  bereavement  are  likely  to  result  in 
increasing  attention  to  this  topic. 

In  earlier  civilizations,  death  was  seriously  regarded 
and  ritualized  as  an  integral  part  of  life,  and  was  openly 
discussed.     Generally  speaking,   this  is  not  true  in  American 
society,  where  the  topic  of  death  tends  to  be  avoided.  Medi 
cal  and  technological  advances  postpone  death  in  many  in- 
stances, which  contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of  death  as  a 
taboo  subject   (Hale,  1977). 
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Bereavement  Counseling 

Despite  the  fact  that  bereavement  counseling  appears  to 
be  fast  becoming  a  trend  and  specialty  area  within  the 
counseling  profession,  the  profession  has  been  criticized 
for  neglecting  to  address  issues  related  to  bereavement. 
Smith  and  Peterson  (1977a) ,  for  example,   identify  death  and 
euthenasia  as  major  values  issues  confronting  the  counseling 
profession,  and  contend  that  counseling  professionals  must 
become  more  involved  in  bereavement  counseling.     Two  recent 
issues  of  Counseling  and  Values  have  been  devoted  to  issues 
pertinent  to  bereavement. 

The  hospice  movement  in  American  society  has  created  a 
demand  for  professional  counselors  to  work  in  the  hospice 
setting   (Cheikin,  1979) .     Counselors  also  will  be  called 
upon  to  work  with  the  elderly  with  regard  to  bereavement 
(Sweeney,  1979). 

Death  education  programs  and  death-related  counseling 
in  the  school  setting  appear  to  be  very  much  needed  (Reisler, 
1977) .     A  1977  edition  of  The  School  Counselor  contained 
articles  on  these  topics,  most  of  which  were  geared  to  prac- 
titioners.    A  recent  survey  of  counselors  and  counselor  edu- 
cators indicated  that  a  substantial  majority  of  both  groups 
felt  that  school  counselors  should  provide  death  education 
and  bereavement  counseling  since  many  students  are  touched 
by  death  and  need  assistance  in  coping  with  grief  and  other 
consequences  of  bereavement   (Rosenthal  &  Terkelson,   1978) . 
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Issues  relating  to  bereavement  have  been  neglected  in 
counselor  training.     Counselors  should  receive  appropriate 
training  so  that  they  can  help  foster  changes  in  societal 
attitudes  toward  death,  and  help  others  openly  prepare  for 
and  cope  with  bereavement   (Hale,   1977;  Rosenthal  &  Terkelson, 
1978).     Counselor  education  programs  should  incorporate 
knowledge  about  illness,  death,  grieving,  and  mourning  into 
courses  and  training  models   (Cheikin,  197  9) . 

Additional  Trends  in  the  Counseling  Profession 

A  number  of  additional  emerging  counselor  roles  and 
counseling  emphases  have  been  stressed  in  recent  counseling 
literature.     The  1980  future-oriented  issue  of  The  Counsel- 
ing Psychologist,  which  contained  psychologists'   and  coun- 
selors' visions  of  the  future  of  psychology  and  counseling, 
emphasized  trends  toward  prevention,  consideration  of 
environmental  factors  in  counseling,  and  community-oriented 
psychology   (Schwebel,   1980).     Additional  images  of  the  future 
of  the  counseling  profession,  which  have  been  repeated  in 
various  publications,   include  trends  toward  proactive  and 
behavioral  counseling  approaches,   specialization,  collabora- 
tion, and  consultation. 

Proactive  Approaches 

Although  at  least  one  author  would  disagree  (Fretz, 
1980) ,   it  seems  likely  that  counseling  in  the  future  will 
become  more  proactive  than  reactive   (Hays,  198  0;  Walz  & 
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Leu,  197  9a;  Whiteley,  198  0b) .     Even  though  there  may  be  more 
government  support  for  psychological  services  (Schwebel, 
198  0) ,  the  counseling  profession  unquestionably  will  have 
to  compete  with  other  social  service  agencies  for  finan- 
cial and  other  support   (Walz  &  Benjamin,   1979) .     As  a  result, 
members  of  the  counseling  profession  will  have  to  become 
more  involved  in  social,  political,  and  economic  arenas 

(Stillman,  1976) .     Two  areas  of  particular  importance  are 
improved  government  relations  and  collective  bargaining 

(Maples,   1980;  Walz  &  Leu,  1979b). 

Preventative  Approaches 

Preventive  counseling  approaches  appear  to  be  gaining 
momentum  in  the  counseling  profession.     While  prevention 
historically  has  been  cited  as  a  basic  tenet  of  counseling, 
counseling  practice  actually  has  been  more  remedial  than 
preventive  in  nature.     Remedial  approaches,  as  exemplified 
by  the  familiar  medical  model,   focus  on  illness  or  abnormali- 
ties and  treatment.     Preventive  counseling  approaches,  on  the 
other  hand,  stress  health,  and  are  based  on  educational  and 
developmental  principles    (Adkins,   1977;  Gerler,   197  6;  Hays, 
1980;   Ivey,   1980;  Krumboltz,   1980;   Krumboltz  &  Menefee,  1980; 
Schwebel,   1980;   Stillman,   1976;   Tyler,   1980;  Whiteley, 
1980b) . 
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Specialization 

Several  authors  characterize  counseling  of  the  future, 
in  part,  as  more  specialized.     Specialization  steins  pri- 
marily from  the  need  to  serve  subpopulations  effectively  and 
to  respond  to  particular  societal  problems   (Bordon,  1980; 
Tyler,  1980) .     Examples  of  specialization  areas  include 
counseling  for  retirement,  divorce,  family  strife,  aliena- 
tion, and  alcoholism   (Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   1980).  Aubrey 
(1980)   conversely  argues  that  the  counseling  profession  has 
become  so  specialized  and  has  placed  such  an  emphasis  on 
methods  of  counseling  that  its  vision  and  mission  have  nar- 
rowed.    He  likens  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  counseling  pro- 
fession to  an  advanced  state  of  technology.     It  appears, 
however,  that  specialization  in  the  counseling  profession  is 
a  certainty. 

Collaboration 

Collaboration  among  the  helping  professions  is  predic- 
ted to  increase  as  boundaries  between  them  blur  (Tyler, 
1980) .     Greater  cooperation  among  mental  health  field  prac- 
titioners and  academicians  is  anticipated   (Bordon,   1980) . 
Within  the  field  of  psychology,  humanistic  and  behavioral 
or  scientific  orientations  are  expected  to  merge  (Thoresen, 
1980;  Wertheimer  et  al. ,   1978),     Similarly,  distinctions 
between  counseling  psychology  as  a  specialty  area  and  other 
specialty  areas  probably  will  decrease   (Osipow,   1980;  Tyler, 
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1980) .     One  author  contends  that  counseling  psychology  will 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  ongoing  collaboration  within  the 
field,  with  the  counseling  of  women  constituting  a  possible 
exception  (Fretz,  1980). 

Environmental  Factors 

Another  general  trend  in  the  counseling  profession  con- 
cerns increased  attention  to  environmental  factors  which 
affect  individuals,   such  as  education,  health,   and  socio- 
economic level.     The  rationale  for  this  emphasis  is  that 
individuals'   development  and  behavior  do  not  occur  in  isola- 
tion; rather,  they  are  constantly  affected  by  environmental 
factors,   and  thus  should  be  considered  in  that  context 
(Bordon,   1980;   Ivey,   1980;  Mosher,   1980;   Schwebel,  1980; 
Super,   1980;  Thoresen,   1980;  Tyler,   1980;  Whiteley,  1980b). 
Issues  related  to  environmental  psychology  and  planning 
should  be  included  in  counselor  training  programs  (Whiteley, 
1980b) . 

Behavioral  Approaches 

Counseling  of  the  future  will  include  more  of  an  em- 
phasis on  behavioral  approaches.     A  1977  issue  of  The 
Counseling  Psychologist  dealt  exclusively  with  behavior 
therapy.     One  1980  issue  of  the  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal  was  titled  "Counseling  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences," 
while  another  1980  issue  of  the  same  journal  focused  on 
behavioral  counseling.     The  articles  in  the  latter  issue. 
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for  the  most  part,  were  historical  and  theoretical  in  nature, 
and  were  geared  to  practitioners. 

These  publications  underscore  the  fact  that  the  emer- 
gence of  behavioral  counseling  was  considered  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  counseling  profession.     Behavioral  counseling, 
which  draws  from  principles  of  other  counseling  approaches, 
has  been  subject  to   (but  survived)  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
It  is  clear  that  behavioral  counseling  is  a  permanent  coun- 
seling approach.     In  fact,   future  counseling  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  become  highly  behavioral.     Techniques  that  will  be 
utilized  include  behavior  modification   (Super,   1980) ,  espe- 
cially in  the  attempt  to  control  behavior  and  to  modify 
personality  (Miller,  1976). 

Antibehavioralists  cite  depersonalization  as  a  poten- 
tially detrimental  characteristic  of  behavioral  counseling. 
Probehavioralists  counter  this  argument  with  the  contention 
that  behavioral  counseling  does  not  exclude  a  fundamental 
concern  for  individual  mental  health  and  self-actualization 
(Stulac  &  Stanwyck,   1980),     At  any  rate,  attempts  to  coun- 
teract depersonalization  must  be  made   (Osipow,   1980) . 
Behavioral  counseling  at  its  best  will  emphasize  prevention, 
internal  control,  and  a  better  balance  among  cognition,  emo- 
tion, and  action   (Krumboltz,  1980). 

Community  Counseling 

A  new  role  for  counselors  is  community-oriented  or 
community-based  counseling  and  psychology   (Ivey,  1980; 
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Stillman,  1976;  Super,   1980;  Tyler,  1980;  Walz  &  Leu,  1979a). 
The  impetus  for  community  counseling,  according  to  Stadler 
and  Stahl   (1979),  came  from  two  phenomena:     first,  the 
societal  unrest  of  the  1960s,  which  caused  the  counseling 
profession  to  respond  to  the  counseling  needs  of  groups  such 
as  women  and  minorities,  and  second,   the  recent  decrease  in 
and  subsequent  stabilization  of  public  school  enrollments, 
which  in  many  instances  caused  cutbacks  in  the  number  of 
school  counselors. 

Community  counseling  has  been  identified  as  a  major  new 
role  for  school  counselors.     School  counselors  need  to  ini- 
tiate community  outreach  counseling  instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  their  offices  during  traditional  work  hours 
(Hays,  1980).     Community- school  programs,  which  often  involve 
parents,  are  advocated   (Adkins,  1977;  Walz  &  Benjamin,  1978). 
Working  within  communities,   instead  of  solely  in  the  schools 
with  individuals  and  small  groups,  will  increase  school 
counselors'  visibility  (Gerler,  1976). 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  counselor  educators  and 
supervisors,  community/agency  training  programs  need  con- 
siderable attention  and  development.     This  area  is  viewed  as 
more  important  than  is  reflected  in  current  counselor  train- 
ing programs   (Stadler  &  Stahl,  1979). 

Consultation 

Consultation  has  been  identified  as  a  major  emerging  role 
for  counseling  prof essionals in  all  settings   (Adkins,  1977; 
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Alexander  &  Jackson,  1976;  Arbuckle,   1976;   Ivey,  1976;  Kahn- 
weiler,   1979;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee,  1980;  Nelson,  1976; 
Saccuzzo,   1977;   Stillman,   1976;  Tyler,   1980).     Two  1978 
issues  of  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  dealt  with  con- 
sultation. 

A  recent  survey  of  counselor  educators  found  that  con- 
sultation is  considered  second  only  to  counseling  as  an  im- 
portant role  for  counseling  professionals   (McGreevy,  1978). 
Consultation  affords  counselor-consultants  unique  opportuni- 
ties to  understand  consultees  in  the  context  of  their  natural 
environments,  and  to  engage  in  process-oriented  and  facilita- 
tive  rather  than  "expert"  roles.     In  addition,  counselors 
functioning  as  consultants  can  meet  demands  for  accountability 
(Dinkmeyer  &  Carlson,  1977). 

Consultation  may  prove  vital  to  the  future  of  school 
counseling.     Public  education  is  facing  many  challenges,  while 
financial  support  is  dwindling.      Amidst  calls  for  accounta- 
bility, many  counselors  are  functioning  below  their  levels 
of  expertise  and  are  viewed  as  ancillary  employees  (Dink- 
meyer &  Dinkmeyer,   1978).     Consultation,   including  work  with 
teachers  and  others  within  and  outside  of  the  educational 
system,   is  viewed  as  a  viable  and  needed  means  of  improving 
counseling  delivery  services  and  of  meeting  consumer  demands 
for  accountability   (Blocher,   1977;  Dinkmeyer  &  Dinkmeyer, 
1978;  Gerler,   1976;   Kays,  1980). 
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Despite  the  acknowledged  importance  of  consultation  in 
the  counseling  profession,  few  counselor  education  programs 
offer  formal,  systematic  training  in  consultation  (Dink- 
meyer  &  Carlson,  1977;  Kahnweiler,  1979;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee, 
1980;  Miles  &  Hummel,   1979;  Moore,   1977;   Stilwell  &  Santoro, 
197  6) .     According  to  a  recent  survey,  approximately  60%  of 
all  counselor  education  programs  offer,  or  plan  to  offer,  at 
least  one  formal  course  in  consultation  (Miles  &  Hummel, 
1979)  . 

McGreevey   (1978)   states  that  counselor  training  in  con- 
sultation should  include  the  following  cognitive  understand- 
ings:    person-system  interrelationships,  authority-respon- 
sibility, people  as  resources  versus  academics  as  resources, 
community  values  versus  bureaucratic  values,  positional 
power  versus  personal  power,   the  concept  of  change,  and 
magic  versus  training   (the  belief  that  a  consultant  can  very 
quickly  solve  problems  versus  consulting  over  time  and 
training  consultees) .     Analytical  and  synthetic,  as  well  as 
interpersonal  skills,  which  can  best  be  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  practicum  or  internship,   also  should  be  empha- 
sized.    Analytical  and  synthetic  skills  include  needs  assess- 
ment,  sensing  and  diagnosing  the  system,  problem  formula- 
tion and  resolution,   reframing,   and  negotiation.  Inter- 
personal skills  include  communicating,  modeling,  and 
self-confidence. 
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Dinkmeyer  and  Carlson  (1977)  present  a  training  model 
for  consultant  education,  which  is  geared  to  school  counsel- 
ors  but  has  application  for  all  counselors.     The  model 
includes  an  exploration  of  and  training  in  the  consultant 
role,  the  consultant  and  the  system,  the  application  of 
learning  principles  in  consultation,   sociobehavioral  ap- 
proaches to  understanding  human  behavior,  consultation 
processes,  basic  procedures  for  individual  consultation, 
group  consultation,  consultation  with  teachers,  promoting 
human  potential  in  the  classroom,  human  learning  and  develop- 
mental procedures,  and  parent  and  family  consultation. 

Summary 

Recent  counseling  literature  reflects  the  significant 
impact  that  recent  global  and  societal  developments  have  had 
on  the  counseling  profession.     These  complex  and  unprecedented 
changes  have  given  rise  to  a  number  of  trends  and  issues  in 
the  counseling  profession.     Additional  challenges  confront 
the  profession  as  a  result  of  increased  public  scrutiny, 
political  and  economic  factors,  and  the  profession's  ongoing 
attempts  to  clarify  its  missions  and  roles. 

It  is  clear  that  the  future  of  the  counseling  profes- 
sion is  dependent,   in  large  part,  on  the  profession's  ability 
to  respond  swiftly  and  effectively  to  current  and  anticipated 
social  changes.     Counseling  trend  areas  resulting  from  these 
changes  and  from  developments  within  the  counseling 


profession  will  require  knowledge  and  skills  beyond  those 
indigenous  to  basic  human  relations  skills.     It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  counseling  profession  must  develop  and  main- 
tain a  future  orientation  in  all  aspects  of  its  function- 
ing.    Counselor  education  programs,  in  particular,  need  to 
emphasize  futuristic  vision  and  incorporate  into  their 
curricula  knowledge  and  skills  pertaining  to  emerging  coun- 
seling trends,  issues,  and  challenges. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


This  descriptive  research  study  derived  data  from  a 
survey  of  counselor  educators.     The  survey  focused  on  pos- 
sible emerging  trends  and  issues  in  the  counseling  profes- 
sion in  general    and   counselor  education/ training  in  partic- 
ular.    The  survey  essentially  attempted  to  ascertain 
(a)   whether  academic  experiences  related  to  trends  and  issues 
currently  are  being  offered  in  counselor  education/ training 
programs,    (b)   the  nature  of  these  experiences  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  emphasized,  and  (c)   counselor  educators' 
opinions  regarding  the  importance  of  these  trends  and 
issues . 

Twenty-one  topics  were  included  in  the  questionnaire 
used  for  the  survey.     Thirteen  of  these  areas  met  estab- 
lished validation  criteria  (see  "Validation  of  Counselor 
Education  Trend  Areas"  which  follows) .     The  remaining  eight 
areas  did  not  meet  the  established  criteria  but  were  deemed 
worthy  of  inclusion  since  convincing  arguments  regarding 
their  importance  consistently  were  put  forth  in  the  litera- 
ture reviewed  for  this  study. 

Validation  of  Counseling  Trend  Areas 

In  the  attempt  to  establish  systematically  and  objec- 
tively the  validities  of  the  trend  areas  contained  in  the 
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questionnaire,  the  following  validation  criteria  were  es- 
tablished.    A  trend  area  had  to  be  identified  in  at  least 
five  articles  appearing  in  journals  published  by  the 
APGA  and/or  the  APA  between  19  75  and  19  80    (see  definition  of 
counselor  education  trend  areas  in  Chapter  I  and  Appendix 
A)  . 

The  rationale  for  the  validation  criteria  was  based  on 
several  assumptions.     First,  it  was  assumed  that  any  legiti- 
mate counselor  education  trend  area  has  been  recognized  by 
the  counseling  profession,  and,  as  such,  should  have  re- 
ceived attention  in  recent  journals  of  major  professional 
counseling  associations,  i.e.,  APGA  and  APA.     It  was  fur- 
ther assumed  that  the  contents  of  these  journals  should  have 
reflected  not  only  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  counseling 
profession,  but  images  of  its  future  as  well.  Counselor 
education  trend  areas  which  repeatedly  were  cited  in 
journal  articles  were  thus  assumed  to  have  legitimacy. 

Most  articles  appearing  in  the  journals  were  written 
by  trained  professional  counselors,  counselor  educators,  and 
graduate  students  in  counseling.     Authors  were  presumed  to 
have  been  knowledgeable  about  their  respective  subject 
areas  and  to  have  offered  timely  information  and  perspec- 
tives since  their  articles  were  selected  for  publication. 

This  validation  approach  was  considered  viable  since  it 
was  based  on  articles  recently  published  in  APGA  and  APA 
journals,  which  should  provide  as  legitimate  an  overview  of 


counselor  education  trend  areas  as  can  be  found.  This  ap- 
proach also  was  considered  at  least  as  valid  as  other  pos- 
sible approaches,  such  as  having  experts  or  leaders  in  the 
counseling  profession  identify  and  validate  trend  areas. 

Population 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  the  chair- 
persons of  counselor  education  programs  described  in 
Counselor  Preparation  19  80   (Hollis  &  Wantz,   19  80).  This 
publication  is  the  most  recent  edition  of  a  directory  of 
counselor  preparation  institutions,  state  departments  of 
public  instruction,  and  professional  counseling  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.     The  direc- 
tory, which  is  updated  every  three  years,  is  designed  to 
provide  prospective  counseling  students  with  information 
about  counselor  preparation  programs. 

Counselor  education  programs  are  defined  as  those 
degree-granting  programs  at  accredited  colleges  and  univer- 
sities whose  primary  purpose  is  to  train  aspiring  and/or 
practicing  counselors.     A  variety  of  degrees  and  major  em- 
phases are  offered  in  counselor  education  programs. 
Counselor  Preparation  19  80  lists  a  total  of  1,453  differ- 
ent degree  programs.     Eight  hundred  and  eighty,  or  61%,  of 
these  programs  are  at  the  master's  degree  level,  with  15%  at 
the  doctor's  degree  level,   10%  at  the  sixth  year  or  special- 
ist's degree  level,  and  14%  at  certificate,  baccalaureate, 
and  two-year  degree  levels   (Hollis  &  Wantz,  p.  78). 
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The  titles  of  majors  within  degree  programs  vary,  with 
the  most  frequently  occurring  majors,  in  descending  order, 
as  follows:     counseling  and  guidance,  counseling,  school 
counseling,  rehabilitation  counseling,  counselor  education, 
secondary  school  counseling,  student  personnel  development, 
counseling  psychology,  and  community  counseling  (Hollis  & 
Wantz,  p.   79) . 

Descriptive  information  regarding  counselor  education 
programs  appearing  in  Counselor  Preparation  19  80  includes 
the  following:     demographic  data,  number  and  rank  of  faculty, 
degrees,  nondegree  and  paraprof essional  programs  offered, 
undergraduate  curricula,  in-service  education,  programs 
offered  in  locations  other  than  on  main  campuses ,  philo- 
sophical orientations,   client  target  populations,  didactic 
versus  experiential  curricula,  experiential  component  loca- 
tions,  types  of  educational  experiences  available,  placement 
of  graduates,  and  current  modifications.     Information  was 
supplied  by  representatives   (e.g.,  chairpersons)   of  the 
respective  counselor  education  programs. 

In  a  number  of  cases ,  counselor  education  programs  are 
simply  identified  in  the  directory,  with  no  descriptive 
information  provided;  representatives  of  these  programs  did 
not  respond  to  the  directory's  authors'   request  for  informa- 
tion.    It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  programs  have  been 
discontinued. 
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Complete,  descriptive  information  regarding  445  coun- 
selor education  programs  from  40  7  institutions  was  supplied 
for  Counselor  Preparation  19  80.     Information  concerning  an 
additional  10  7  programs  at  6  8  institutions  was  not  provided. 
Since  the  existence  of  the  latter  (10  7  programs)    could  not 
be  confirmed,  the  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  the 
chairpersons  of  the  445  programs  for  which  complete  informa- 
tion was  supplied.     The  445  programs  represent  80.62%  of  the 
552  counselor  education  programs  listed  in  Counselor  Prepara- 
tion 19  80   (Mollis  &  Wantz,  p.  70). 

Sample  . 

The  potential  sample  of  this  study  consisted  of  222 
chairpersons  of  counselor  education  programs  for  which  com- 
plete descriptive  information  was  supplied  for  Counselor 
Preparation  19  80    (Hollis  &  Wantz,   1980).     This  number  was 
chosen  since  it  was  felt  that  a  potential  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 200  would  lend  credence  to  the  study  and  increase  the 
probability  of  valid  results.     The  222  members  of  the  poten- 
tial sample  represented  one-half  of  the  population  since  the 
population  was  comprised  of  445  counselor  education  chair- 
persons . 

Since  information  regarding  counselor  education  pro- 
grams in  Counselor  Preparation  19  80  is  alphabetized  by  state 
and  by  institution,   the  potential  sample  was  identified  by 
choosing  the  chairperson  of  every  second  counselor  education 
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program  for  which  complete  descriptive  information  was  sup- 
plied.    This  procedure,  theoretically,  should  have  produced 
a  potential  sample  which  was  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  actual  sample  size  was  114  since  that  number  of 
counselor  educators  returned  usable  questionnaires   (as  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  section  "Survey  Procedures") . 
This  represented  51%  of  the  potential  sample  of  222. 

Survey  Procedures 

A  cover  letter,  a  questionnaire,  and  a  stamped,  return- 
address  envelope  were  mailed  to  members  of  the  potential 
sample.     The  cover  letter  (see  Appendix  B)   briefly  described 
the  study  and  solicited  the  chairpersons'  assistance  in  com- 
pleting and  returning  the  questionnaires.     In  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  higher  return  rate,   the  chairpersons  were  given 
the  option  of  asking  other  departmental  faculty  members  to 
complete  the  questionnaires.     They  also  were  informed  that  a 
summary  of  the  survey  results  would  be  available  at  the 
completion  of  the  study. 

The  questionnaire   (see  Appendix  C)   was  designed  by  the 
researcher.     Its  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  counselor 
education/training  programs  currently  offer  academic  ex- 
periences  (courses  and/or  field  experiences)    in  the  13 
validated  counseling  trend  areas,   and  the  extent  to  which 
eight  additional  counseling  issues  currently  are  emphasized 
in  counselor  education/ training  programs.     This  information 
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was  solicited  with  regard  to  entry-level  (i.e.,  master's 
and  specialist's)   and  advanced- level  (i.e.,  doctor's) 
degree  programs.     In  addition,   the  questionnaire  attempted 
to  ascertain  counselor  educators'  opinions  concerning  the 
current  and  future  importances  of  incorporating  these  trends 
and  issues  into  counselor  education/training  programs. 
Finally,  via  an  open-ended  question,  the  ques tionniare  pro- 
vided respondents  with  the  opportunity  to  identify  impor- 
tant trends  and  issues  in  counselor  education/ training  which 
were  not  included  in  the  questionnaire,   and  to  indicate  the 
current  and  future  importances  of  these  areas. 

Four  weeks  from  the  date  that  the  questionnaires  had 
been  mailed,   78  questionnaires,  representing  35%  of  the 
potential  sample,  had  been  returned.     All  but  two  of  these 
were  usable  (i.e.,  had  been  completed  according  to  the 
questionnaire  directions) .     In  the  attempt  to  obtain  addi- 
tional questionnaires,  a  follow-up  letter  (see  Appendix  D) 
and  a  second  copy  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  those 
members  of  the  potential  sample  from  whom  completed  ques- 
tionnaires had  not  been  received.     The  follow-up  generated 
the  return  of  an  additional  38  questionnaires,  all  of  which 
were  usable.     This  brought  the  total  number  of  usable  ques- 
tionnaires to  114,  which  represented  a  51%  return  rate. 

Data  Analyses 

The  following  demographic  data  regarding  respondents 
was  obtained  from  returned  questionnaires  and  from  Counselor 
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Preparation  19  80;     name,  title,  address,  and  sex.  Demo- 
graphic data  pertaining  to  counselor  education  programs 
represented  in  the  study,   also  obtained  from  Counselor 
Preparation  19  80,  included  the  following:     Association  for 
Counselor  Education  and  Supervision   (ACES)  geographic 
regions   (see  Appendix  E) ,  number  of  full-time  and  part- 
time  faculty,  degree  level(s)   offered  (i.e.,  entry  and/or 
advanced) ,  and  number  of  entry- and/ or  advanced- level  gradu- 
ates annually. . 

The  frequencies  and  percentages  of  the  following  demo- 
graphic variables  were  computed:     respondent  sex,  respondent 
title,  ACES  geographic  region,  and  degree  level(s)  offered. 
The  means  and  ranges  of  the  following  demographic  variables 
also  were  computed:     number  of  graduates  annually  and  num- 
ber of  faculty. 

Several  statistical  analyses  were  performed  in  order  to 
summarize  data  concerning  methods  of  provision  for  courses 
and  field  experiences  in  the  13  trend  areas.     Because  the 
data  were  nominal  and  discrete,  nonparametric  statistical 
analyses  were  appropriate.     Cell  frequencies  and  row  fre- 
quencies and  percentages  were  computed  for  each  trend  area 
for  (a)   entry-level  programs,    (b)    advanced-level  programs, 
and  (c)   entry- and  advanced- level  programs  combined.  Cell 
frequencies  were  also  computed  for  the  trend  areas  for  each 
ACES  region,   i.e.,  (d)   Southern,    (e)   North  Atlantic, 
(f)   North  Central,    (g)   Rocky  Mountain,   and  (h)  Western. 
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The  overall  availability  of  academic  experiences  in 
each  trend  area  was  assessed  for  entry- level  programs, 
advanced- level  programs,  and  entry- and  advanced-level  pro- 
grams combined.     This  was  done  by   (a)   subtracting  the  area's 
"not  available"   frequency  from  its  total  (row)  frequency 
(which  produced  the  frequency  of  available  academic  experi- 
ences)  and  then  (b)   comparing  the  available  academic  experi- 
ences frequencies  of  the  various  trend  areas.     The  trend 
areas  were  then  ranked  according  to  availability  of  academic 
experiences .     Trends  with  the  same  frequency  were  ranked 
equally. 

More  detailed  analyses  were  performed  with  respect  to 
required  courses  and  course  units.     These  analyses  were 
undertaken  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the 
importance  attached  to  each  trend  area,  and  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  required  courses  generally  are  con- 
sidered more  important  than  nonrequired  courses. 

For  each  trend  area,  the  frequencies  of  (a)  required 
courses   (offered  through  and  outside  the  department)  and 
(b)   units  in  required  courses   (offered  through  and  outside 
the  department)   were  divided  by  the  area's  corresponding 
available  academic  experiences  frequency.     This  calculation 
yielded  the  percentage  of  the  area's  available  academic  ex- 
periences represented  by   (a)    required  courses  and  (b)  units 
in  required  courses. 
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In  a  similar  vein,  it  was  assumed  that  required  field 
experiences  are  considered  more  important  than  nonrequired 
field  experiences.     The  percentage  of  available  academic 
experiences  represented  by  required  field  experiences  and 
units  in  required  field  experiences   (offered  through  and 
outside  the  department)   was  investigated. 

A  number  of  statistical  analyses  were  performed  rela- 
tive to  the  data  concerning  the  degree  of  emphasis  of  eight 
additional  counselor  education  issues.     Because  a  rating 
scale  of  1  to  10  was  used,   these  data  were  assumed  to  be 
continuous  and  interval;   consequently,  parametric  statisti- 
cal analyses  were  appropriate.     The  mean  rating  and  standard 
deviations  for  each  issue  were  computed  for  (a)   entry- level 
programs,    (b)    advanced-level  programs,   and  (c)  entry-level 
and  advanced- level  programs  combined.     By  use  of  the  .05 
alpha  level,   a  t  test  of  entry-  and  advanced- level  program 
means  was  then  computed  for  each  issue.     The  issues  also  were 
ranked  according  to  their  mean  values.     Finally,  one-way 
analyses  of  variance  (1x5)   were  computed  for  (a)  entry- 
level  programs  by  region  and  (b)    advanced- level  programs  by 
region.     The  independent  variable  was  the  geographical 
region,  while  the  issues  constituted  the  dependent  variables. 
The  .05  alpha  level  was  used,   and  the  following  statistics 
were  generated:   degrees  of  freedom,  sums  of  squares ,  mean 
squares,   and  F  values. 
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Data  regarding  respondents '  opinions  about  the  impor- 
tances of  the  trend  areas  and  additional  issues  were  sub- 
jected to  similar  analyses.     Since  the  1-10  rating  scale  was 
again  used,  parametric  analyses  were  appropriate.     The  mean 
rating  and  standard  deviation  of  the   (a)    current  importance, 
(b)    future  importance,     and  (c)    current  and  future  impor- 
tances combined  were  computed  for  each  trend  and  issue. 
A  t  test  of  the  current  and  future  importance  means  was  com- 
puted for  each  area.     The  areas  were  ranked  according  to 
their  mean  ratings.     One-way  analyses  of  variance   (1x5)  were 
computed  for  (a)    current  importance  by  region  and  (b)  future 
importance  by  region.     In  this  case,  the  geographic  region 
constituted  the  independent  variable;  the  trends/issues  were 
the  dependent  variables.     The  .05  alpha  level  again  was 
used.     Degrees  of  freedom,  sums  of  squares,  mean  squares, 
and  F  values  were  calculated. 

Data  from  the  last  page  of  the  questionnaire  reflected 
respondents'  views  of  important  trends  and  issues  in  coun- 
selor education  which  were  not  included  in  the  question- 
naire.    Responses  were  grouped  into  general  and  specific 
categories,  which  are  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter 
IV.     Each  category's  frequency,   current  importance  mean,  and 
future  importance  mean  were  calculated. 

Demographic  data  analyses  were  designed  to  obtain  some 
information  concerning  the  study's  sample  and  the  counselor 
education  programs  represented  by  the  sample.     Other  data 
analyses  were  designed  to  ascertain   (a)    the  extent  to  which 
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counselor  education  programs  offer  students  academic  experi- 
ences in  the  13  validated  trend  areas,    (b)   apparent  similari- 
ties and  differences  in  these  experiences  on  the  basis  of 
entry  and  advanced  program  levels  and  geographic  regions, 

(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  eight  additional  counselor  educa- 
tion issues  are  emphasized  in  counselor  education  programs, 

(d)  if  statistically  significant  differences  exist  regard- 
ing these  emphases  with  respect  to  entry-  and  advanced- level 
programs  and  geographic  regions,    (e)    counselor  educators' 
perceptions  concerning  the  importance     of  the  counselor 
education  trend  areas  and  issues,   and  (f)    if  statistically 
significant  differences  exist  regarding  these  perceptions 
with  respect  to  current  and  future  importance  and  geographic 
regions.     Analyses  related  to  the  last  page  of  the  question- 
naire were  designed  to  identify  additional  trends  and  issues 
in  counselor  education   {as  reported  by  counselor  educators) 
and  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  perceived  importance 

of  these  areas. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


Demographic  Information 

Demographic  information  regarding  survey  respondents 
and  counselor  education  programs  represented  by  the  respon- 
dents is  summarized  in  Table  1.     Four  out  of  five  respon- 
dents were  male  and  reported  holding  two  titles.     The  most 
frequently  occurring  titles  were  professor,  chairperson, 
and  associate  professor. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  counselor  education 
programs  were  located  in  the  Southern  and  North  Central  ACES 
regions,  with  the  remaining  third  located  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Western,  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions.     In  approxi- 
mately two- thirds  of  the  programs,  only  entry- level  degrees 
were  offered,  while  entry- and  advanced-level  degrees  were 
available  in  about  one-third  of  the  programs.     The  number  of 
annual  graduates  averaged  58.6,  most  of  which  were  entry 
level.     An  average  of  7.6  faculty  members  per  department  were 
employed. 

Academic  Experiences  in  Counselor 
Education  Trend  Areas" 

Summary  data  concerning  courses  and  field  experiences 
in  the  13  validated  counselor  education  trends  appear  in 
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Table  1 
Demographic  Information 


n 


Respondents  (n=114) 


Sex 


Male  92  81 

Female  17  15 

Unknown  5  4 
Title(s)  ^ 

Professor  61  32 

Associate  professor  30  16 

Assistant  professor  13  7 

Chairperson  53  27 

Coordinator  19  10 

Director  13  7 

Dean  3  2 

Supervisor  1  1 

Counselor  education  programs  (n=114) 
Geographic  regions 

Southern  36  32 

North  Central  34  30 

North  Atlantic  23  20 

Western  I5  jL3 

Rocky  Mountain  6  5 
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Table  1 — (continued) 


n 


Degree  level(s)  offered 

Entry  level*^  only  76  6  7 

Advanced  level^  only  1  1 

Entry  and  advanced  level  37  32 


Me  an 


Range 


Nimiber  of  graduates  annually 

Entry  level'^  only 

Advanced  level 

Total 
Number  of  faculty 

Full  time 

Part  time 

Total 


50.04 
3.  45 
58.60 

3.93 
3.51 
7.60 


0-23 
0-72 
3-571 

0-18 
0-14 
0-28 


Note.     Percentages  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
percent;  means  were  rounded  to  two  decimal  places. 

^Thirty-five  respondents   (31%)    reported  one  title;  79 
respondents   (69%)   reported  two  titles. 

^Master's  and  specialist's, 

*^Doctor '  s . 


10  4 

Tables  2-9.     Table  2  summarizes  this  information  with  re- 
spect to  entry-level  programs.     Table  3  provides  an  over- 
view of  these  data  for  advanced -level  programs.     Entry- and 
advanced-level  program  statistics  are  combined  in  Table  4. 
Tables  5-9  summarize  the  data  for  the  following  ACES  re- 
gions, respectively:     North  Atlantic,  Southern,  Western, 
North  Central,  and  Rocky  Mountain. 

In  Tables  2-9,   cell  frequencies  are  indicated  for  each 
trend  area  and  each  method  of  provision.     Tables  2-4,  in 
addition,  include  cell  percentages,  row  percentages,  and 
row  frequencies. 

As  shown  in  Tables  2-4,  the    reported  availability  of 
courses  and  field  experiences  differs  widely  among  the 
various  trend  areas.     Academic  experiences  clearly  are  more 
available  in  certain  trend  areas  than  in  others.     This  is 
reflected  in  Table  10,  which  ranks  the  trend  areas  accord- 
ing to  availability  of  academic  experiences.     The  process 
used  to  obtain  availability  frequencies  and  rankings  is  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  III   (p.  97). 

Rankings  of  the  trend  areas  according  to  availability 
of  academic  experiences  were  fairly  consistent  in  entry- and 
advanced-level  programs.     The  rankings  in  entry- and  advanced- 
level  programs  combined  provide  an  overview  of  the  availa- 
bility of  academic  experiences  in  each  of  the  trend  areas. 

In  entry- level  programs,   the  highest  ranked  trends, 
in  order,  were   (a)   behavioral  counseling,    (b)  career 
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education/development/counseling ,  and  (c)   community  counsel- 
ing.    The  highest  ranked  areas  in  advanced-level  programs 
were  (a)   career  education/development/counseling,    (b)  be- 
havioral counseling  and  marriage  counseling,   and  (c)  consul- 
tation.    Behavioral  and  career  counseling,  then,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  three  top-ranked  trends  in  both  entry- and 
advanced- level  programs.     Academic  experiences  in  community 
counseling  were  reported  more  available  at  the  entry  level, 
whereas  such  experiences  were  reported  more  available  in 
marriage  counseling  and  consultation  at  the  advanced  level. 
This  may  reflect  differences  in  program  emphasis  according 
to  program  level. 

Academic  experiences  were  reported  least  available  in 
leisure  counseling  and  bereavement  counseling  in  both  entry- 
and  advanced-level  programs.     Rankings  of  the  availability 
of  academic  experiences  in  the  remaining  trend  areas  were 
inconsistent.     One  particularly  noticeable  difference  was 
the  high  ranking  (2)   of  marriage  counseling  in  advanced- 
level  programs.     This  area  was  ranked  seventh  in  entry-level 
programs . 

Table  11  contains  information  regarding  required 
courses  and  course  units  in  entry- level  programs,  advanced- 
level  programs,   and  entry- and  advanced- level  programs  com- 
bined.    For  each  trend  area,   the  percentage  of  available 
academic  experiences  represented  by  required  courses  and 
units  in  required  courses  is  indicated. 
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Data  for  entry- and  advanced- level  programs  (combined) 
provide  an  overview  of  the  extent  to  which  courses  and 
course  units  are  required  in  the  trend  areas.  Required 
courses  and  units  were  reported  most  frequently  in  career 
education/development/counseling,   consultation,  and  be- 
havioral counseling.     Such  courses  and  units  were  reported 
least  frequently  in  gerontological  counseling  and  bereave- 
ment counseling. 

Specific  courses  in  career  education/development/ 
counseling  clearly  are  required  more  than  courses  in  the 
other  trend  areas.     Required  courses  in  career  counseling 
constituted  54%  of  that  trend's  available  academic  experi- 
ences.    Courses  in  community  counseling  and  consultation 
reportedly  are  required  to  a  lesser  extent  (they  repre- 
sented 28  and  25%,  respectively,  of  available  academic 
experiences) .     Courses  in  the  remaining  trend  areas  appar- 
ently are  required  less  frequently,  with  courses  in  bereave- 
ment counseling,   gerontological  counseling,  women's  counsel- 
ing,  and  leisure  counseling  required  least  of  all. 

Behavioral  counseling,  overall,  appears  to  be  included 
as  a  unit  in  required  courses  more  than  the  other  trend 
areas.     Required  units  in  adult  counseling,  bereavement 
counseling,   cross-cultural  counseling,   leisure  counseling, 
and  women's  counseling  apparently  are  somewhat  common.  The 
other  trend  areas  are  included  in  required  courses  to  much 
lesser  extents. 
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When  required  courses  and  course  units  in  the  various 
trend  areas  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  program  level, 
several  differences  were  evident.     In  each  of  the  trend 
areas,  required  courses  and  units  represented  a  greater  per- 
centage of  available  academic  experiences  in  entry-level 
programs  than  in  advanced-level  programs.     In  other  words, 
courses  and  units  in  the  trend  areas  appear  to  be  required 
more  at  the  entry  level  than  at  the  advanced  level. 

The  most  noticeable  discrepancies  in  this  regard  oc- 
curred in  career  education/development/counseling,  cross- 
cultural  counseling,  and  leisure  counseling.     In  entry- level 
programs,  required  courses  and  course  units  in  career 
counseling  constituted  69%  of  available  academic  experiences, 
as  opposed  to  43%  in  advanced-level  programs.     In  cross- 
cultural  coianseling,  required  courses  and  units  accounted 
for  52%  of  available  academic  experiences  at  the  entry  level 
and  15%  at  the  advanced  level.     In  the  area  of  leisure 
counseling,   these  percentages  for  entry- and  advanced- level 
programs,  respectively,  were  3  3%  and  5%. 

In  contrast  to  required  courses  and  units  in  courses, 
field  experiences  in  the  trend  areas  reportedly  are  required 
relatively  rarely.     In  fact,  required  field  experiences 
(through  or  outside  the  departments)  represented  a  small 
percentage  of  available  academic  experiences  in  each  of  the 
trend  areas.     The  maximum  was  11%    (community  counseling) ; 
in  the  other  trend  areas,  the  range  was  from  0  to  5%.  It 
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also  was  apparent  that  the  trends  are  rarely  included  as 
units  in  required  field  experiences.     This  information  was 
drawn  from  Table  4. 

Degree  of  Emphasis  of  Counselor  Education  Issues 

Table  12  contains  data  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
eight  issues  reportedly  are  emphasized  in  counselor  educa- 
tion programs.     The  mean  rating  and  standard  deviation  of 
each  issue  are  indicated  for  entry- level  programs,  advanced- 
level  programs,  and  entry- and  advanced-level  programs  com- 
bined.    Within  each  program  level,   the  issues  are  ranked 
according  to  their  mean  ratings.     In  addition,   t  statistics 
related  to  the  comparison  of  entry-  and  advanced- level  pro- 
gram means  are  given  for  each  issue.     All  statistics  were 
rounded  to  two  decimal  places. 

Statistics  in  the  entry- and  advanced- level  programs 
(combined)   category  provide  an  overview  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  eight  issues  are  emphasized  in  counselor  education 
programs.     Mean  ratings  ranged  from  a  low  of  3.86  (future 
studies)    to  a  high  of  7.0  7   (preventative  counseling). 

Both  the  means  and  the  rankings  of  the  issues  in 
entry- level  programs  were  quite  similar  to  those  in  the 
entry- and  advanced- level  programs  combined  category.  Entry- 
level  means  ranged  from  3.78   (future  studies)    to  7.01 
(preventative  counseling) .     The  means  of  the  remaining 
issues  were  between  5.15  and  6.16.     The  rankings  of  the 
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issues  in  entry- level  programs  and  in  entry-  and  advanced- 
level  programs  combined  were  exactly  the  same. 

Differences  were  apparent  in  the  means  and  rankings  of 
the  issues  in  advanced- level  programs.     The  range  of  the 
means  was  from  4.42   (future  studies)    to  7.0  8  (licensure, 
certification,   and  accreditation) ,  which  was  smaller  than 
the  range  of  the  means  in  entry- level  programs. 

Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  be- 
tween advanced-  and  entry- level  means  in  three  areas:  envi- 
ronmental factors  in  counseling;   licensure,  certification, 
and  accreditation;   and  program  evaluation.     In  each  in- 
stance,  the  advanced- level  program  mean  was  significantly 
higher  than  the  entry- level  program  mean.     This  indicates 
that  these  issues  are  emphasized  to  a  statistically  greater 
extent  in  advanced- level  programs. 

These  differences  also  are  apparent  in  the  rankings  of 
the  eight  issues  in  advanced- level  programs.  Licensure, 
certification,  and  accreditation  was  ranked  first,  as 
opposed  to  fourth  in  entry- level  programs.     Other  rankings 
in  advanced-  and  entry- level  programs  were  fairly  similar, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  environmental  factors  in 
counseling  and  program  evaluation.     Environmental  factors 
in  counseling  was  ranked  third  in  entry- level  programs  and 
sixth  in  advanced- level  programs.     Program  evaluation  was 
ranked  sixth  in  entry- level  programs,   as  opposed  to  fourth 
in  advanced- level  programs. 
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The  results  of  one-way  analyses  of  variance  of  the 
means  of  each  issue  on  the  basis  of  ACES  geographic  regions 
are  summarized  in  Table  13.     The  analyses  were  performed  for 
entry  and  advanced  program  levels.     The  degrees  of  freedom, 
sum  of  squares,  mean  squares,  and  F  values  are  indicated  for 
the  following  sources:     (a)   the  model,  which  refers  to  the 
geographic  regions,  or  independent  variables;    (b)    the  error, 
which  refers  to  the  number  of  observations  or  n  minus  the 
geographic  retions;  and  (c)   the  corrected  total,  which 
refers  to  the  number  of  observations  or  n  for  each  issue. 

F  values  in  entry- level  programs  ranged  from  0.67  to 
3.57.     In  advanced- level  programs,   the  range  was  0.40  to 
1.71.     The  only  statistically  significant  F  value  occurred 
in  the  area  of  preventative  counseling  in  entry- level  pro- 
grams.    The  mean  ratings  of  this  issue  for  the  various  geo- 
graphic regions  were  as  follows:     Southern  8.23,  Rocky 

Moutain — 7.33,  North  Atlantic — 6.43,  Western — 6.36,  and 
North  Central — 6.33.     The  mean  for  the  Southern  region  was 
found  to  be  statistically  different  from  the  means  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  Western,  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  This 
indicates  that,  in  entry-level  programs,  preventative  coun- 
seling is  emphasized  to  a  statistically  greater  extent  in 
the  Southern  region  than  it  is  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
Western,   and  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 
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Counselor  Educators'  Opinions  Regarding  the  Importance 
of  Counselor  Education  Trends  and  Issues 

Table  14  contains  svunmary  data  concerning  respondents' 
perceptions  of  the  current  and  future  importances  of  the 
various  counselor  education  trends  and  issues.     For  each 
area,  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  current  impor- 
tance ratings ,  future  importance  ratings ,  and  current  and 
future  importance  ratings  combined  are  given.     The  areas  are 
also  ranked  according  to  their  respective  mean  ratings.  Also 
listed  are  t  statistics  related  to  the  comparison  of  current 
and  future  importance  means. 

Data  regarding  the  current  and  future  importances  com- 
bined of  the  various  trends  and  issues   (which  appear  in  the 
last  columns  in  Table  14)   provide  an  overview  of  respon- 
dents' opinions  of  the  various  areas.     The  means  (ratings) 
ranged  from  a  low  of  4.72   (leisure  counseling)    to  7.86 
(career  education/development/counseling) .     The  three 
highest  ranked  areas  were  career  education/development/ 
counseling,  preventative  counseling,  and  adult  counseling. 
The  three  lowest  ranked  areas  were  bereavement  counseling, 
future  studies,  and  leisure  counseling.     Overall,  then, 
these  areas  were  viewed  by  respondents  as  important  (in  the 
case  of  the  three  highest  ranked  areas)    and  unimportant  (as 
regards  the  lowest  ranked  areas) . 

In  the  current  importance  category,   the  means  of  the 
various  trends  and  issues  ranged  from  3.9  4   (leisure  counsel- 
ing)  to  7.6  3   (career  education/development/counseling). 
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The  highest  ranked  areas  were  career  education/development/ 
coiinseling,  preventative  counseling,  and  adult  counseling 
(also  the  highest  ranked  areas  in  the  combined  current  and 
future  importance  category) .     The  lowest  ranked  areas  were 
bereavement  counseling,  future  studies,  and  leisure  counsel- 
ing (again,  the  rankings  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  cur- 
rent and  future  importance  category) . 

In  the  future  importance  category,  the  means  ranged  from 
5.47   (future  studies)    to  8.09    (preventative  counseling). 
Overall,   the  means  in  this  category  were  higher  than  the 
means  in  the  other  two  importance  categories,  i.e.,  current 
importance  and  current  and  future  importance  combined.  The 
areas  which  received  the  highest  rankings  were  preventative 
counseling,  career  education/development/counseling,  and 
adult  counseling   (which  also  were  ranked  highest  in  the 
other  two  importance  categories,  although  the  specific  rank- 
ings varied) .     The  three  lowest  ranked  trends  and  issues, 
in  keeping  with  the  lowest-ranked  trends  and  issues  in  the 
other  importance  categories,  were  bereavement  counseling, 
leisure  counseling,  and  future  studies. 

When  the  means  and  rankings  of  the  trends  and  issues 
in  the  current  and  future  importance  categories  were  com- 
pared, several  similarities  and  differences  were  apparent. 
The  rankings  generally  were  quite  similar  in  both  impor- 
tance categories.     However,  the  rankings  of  behavioral  coun- 
seling and  gerontological  counseling  were  noticeably 
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different.     In  the  current  importance  category,  behavioral 
counseling  was  ranked  ninth  whereas  gerontological  counsel- 
ing was  rated  sixteenth;  in  the  future  importance  category, 
these  ratings  were  reversed. 

Future  importance  means  were  consistently  higher  than 
current  importance  means.     The  results  of  t  tests  between 
current  and  future  importance  means  highlighted  these  dif- 
ferences and  provided  some  of  the  most  significant  findings 
of  this  study. 

As  shown  in  Table  14,   statistically  significant  differ- 
ences were  found  between  the  current  and  future  importance 
means  of  each  trend  and  issue  except  behavioral  counseling. 
In  each  instance,   the  differences  actually  were  significant 
at  the  .0001  level.     Respondents  perceive  each  of  the  trends 
and  issues  except  behavioral  counseling  as  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  in  the  future. 

Table  15  contains  summary  data  regarding  one-way 
analyses  of  variance  of  each  trend's  and  issue's  current 
and  future  importance  means  on  the  basis  of  ACES  geographi- 
cal region.     The  degrees  of  freedom,   sums  of  squares,  mean 
squares,   and  F  values  are  given  for  each  of  the  three 
sources:     the  model,  the  error,  and  the  corrected  total. 

Current  importance  F  values  ranged  from  0.0  5  to  2.52. 
The  range  of  future  importance  F  values  was  from  0.41  to 
2.93.     Two  statistically  significant  F  values  were  found, 
both  in  the  future  importance  category. 
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The  first  was  in  the  area    of  community  counseling, 
where  the  geographic  regions  and  their  respective  means  (in 
parentheses)   were  as  follows:     Southern   (8.15),  Rocky 
Mountain   (8.00),  North  Atlantic   (7.74),  North  Central 
(7.18),  and  Western   (6.21).     The  Southern  and  Western  re- 
gion means  were  statistically  different  from  each  other. 

The  second  area  was  licensure,  certification,  and  ac- 
creditation.    The  means  of  the  regions  were  as  follows: 
Rocky  Mountain  (9.17),  Southern  (6.88),  North  Central 
(6.79),  Western   (6.47),  and  North  Atlantic   (5.81).  The 
Rocky  Moiantain  mean    was    statistically  different  from  the 
means  of  the  other  four  regions. 

Additional  Trends  and  Issues  in  Counselor  Education 

A  total  of  121  responses  were  received  to  the  open- 
ended  question  concerning  counselor  education  trends  and 
issues  which  were  not  included  in  the  questionnaire.  When 
the  responses  were  perused,  several  broad  categories  of 
trends  and  issues  emerged.     These  were  general  social  con- 
ditions and  problems,  general  biological/physical  emphases, 
and  general  topics  in  counselor  education  and  counseling 
practice.     Examples  of  responses  that  were  given  in  these 
categories  appear  in  Appendix  F. 

Within  each  of  these  categories,   a  number  of  specific 
trends  and  issues  were  identified.     These  included  sub- 
stance abuse  counseling,  marriage/divorce/family  counseling, 
group  counseling,   counseling  "special  needs"  persons,  adult 
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counseling,  career  counseling,  nutritional  counseling, 
holistic  health  counseling,  disability  counseling,  rehabili- 
tation counseling,   the  use  of  computers  in  counseling, 
research  knowledge  and  skills,   counseling  and  consulting  in 
business  and  industry,  evaluation  and  accountability,  legal 
and  ethical  issues,  licensure  and  certification,  profes- 
sional identity  and  functions,  and  personal  development  for 
counselors.     It  should  be  noted  that  several  of  the  trends 
and  issues — marriage  and  family  counseling,  adult  counsel- 
ing,  career  counseling,  and  licensure  and  certification — 
did  in  fact  appear  on  the  questionnaire.     Other  trends  and 
issues  which  did  not  fit  into  any  of  the  general  or  specific 
categories  were  grouped  in  a  miscellaneous  category. 

The  frequency,   current  importance  mean,   and  future 
importance  mean  of  each  category  are  reported  in  Table  16. 
Frequencies  ranged  from    2    to  22.     Most  categories  had  fre- 
quencies of  less  than  10,  reflecting  that  no  one  category  was 
perceived  as  salient  by  a  majority  of  the  respondents. 

Current  importance  means  ranged  from  2.00  (nutritional 
counseling)  to  8.67  (personal  development  for  counselors). 
Future  importance  means  ranged  from  5.00  (nutritional  coun- 
seling) to  10.00  (adult  counseling  and  personal  development 
for  counselors) ,  With  the  exception  of  two  areas  (research 
knowledge  and  skills  and  legal  and  ethical  issues) ,  the 
future  importance  means  were  higher  than  the  current  impor- 
tance means.     This  reflects  that  respondents  perceived  these 
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Table  16 

Respondents'  Views  of  the  Importance 
of  Additional  Trends  and  Issues  in  Counselor  Education 


Trend/Issue 


Frequency 


Current 
importance 
X 


Future 
importance 
X 


Social  conditions 
and  problems 

Substance  abuse 
counseling 

Marriage/divorce 
family  counseling 

Group  counseling 

Counseling  special 
needs  persons 

Adult  counseling 

Career  coianselinq 


Biological/physical 
emphases 


Stress  management 

Nutritional 
counseling 

Holistic  health 
counseling 

Disability 
counseling 

Rehabilitation 
counseling 

Counselor  education/_ 
counseling  practice*^ 

Use  of  computers 
in  counseling 


12 


3 

5 

3 

2 
2 

5 
3 


22 


6.42 

5.00 

5,33 
4.80 

5.00 
7.50 
2.50 

6.80 
4.33 

2.00 

3.00 

4.83 

4.67 

5.45 

2.50 


8.12 

7.33 

6.33 
5.60 

7.33 
10.00 
6.50 

9.00 
5.67 

5.00 

8.00 

6.33 

6.67 
7.05 
7.50 


Table  16 — (continued) 
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Ciirrent  Futiire 
importance  importance 
Trend/Issue  Frequency  X  X 


Research  knowledge 
and  skills  2  9.50  9.50 

Counseling  and  consult- 
ing in  business  and 

industry  4  5.50  6.75 

Evaluation  and 

accountability  7  6.86  8.29 

Legal  and 

ethical  issues  4  6.50  6.50 

Licensure  and 

certification  3  4.00  8.00 

Professional  identity 
and  functions  7  6.14  9.00 

Personal  development 
four  counselors  3  8.76  10.00 

Miscellaneous  11  4.27  7.73 


Note.  A  rating  scale  of  1  (low)  to  10  (high)  was  used. 
^■Denotes  general  category  (all  others  are  specific) . 
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trends  and  issues  as  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
future. 

Summary 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  academic  ex- 
periences in  the  counseling  trend  areas  generally  are 
available  in  counselor  education  programs.     Courses  tend  to 
be  more  available  and  are  more  frequently  required  than 
field  experiences.     Availability  and  program  requirements 
differ  according  to  the  specific  trend  area,  program  level, 
and,   to  a  lesser  extent,  geographic  region. 

The  counseling  issues  are  emphasized  to  varying  degrees 
in  counselor  education  programs  and  tend  to  receive  more 
attention  in  advanced-level  programs  than  in  entry- level  pro- 
grams.    Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  be- 
tween entry-level  emphases  and  advanced-level  emphases  in 
three  areas:     environmental  factors  in  counseling;  licen- 
sure,  certification,  and  accreditation;   and  program  evalua- 
tion.    In  addition,   statistically  significant  differences 
were  found  in  the  degree  of  emphasis  of  preventative  coun- 
seling on  the  basis  of  geographic  region. 

Respondents'   views  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
trends  and  issues  generally  are  consistent  with  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  trends  and  issues  in  counselor  education 
programs.     Behavioral  counseling,   career  education/ 
development/counseling,   and  preventative  counseling  cur- 
rently are  emphasized  the  most  in  counselor  education  pro- 
grams . 


Respondents  perceived  each  of  the  trends  and  issues 
except  behavioral  counseling  as  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  future.     Statistically  significant  differ- 
ences were  found  between  the  current  and  future  importance 
means  of  these  areas.     Statistically  significant  differences 
also  were  found  in  the  future  importance  means  of   (a)  com- 
munity counseling  and  (b)    licensure,   certification,  and 
accreditation  on  the  basis  of  geographic  region. 

Respondents  identified  a  number  of  additional  trends 
and  issues  in  counselor  education,  none  of  which  emerged  as 
salient.     For  the  most  part,   respondents  viewed  these  areas 
as  becoming  more  important  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 


As  is  t±ie  case  with  any  research,  certain  limitations 
exist  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  results  of  this 
study.     These  limitations  stem  from  the  methodology  of  sur- 
vey research  in  general  and  from  the  mail  questionnaire 
method  in  particular.     According  to  Kerlinger  (19  73) ,  a  major 
limitation  of  survey  research  is  its  tendency  to  emphasize 
breadth  rather  than  depth  (p.   42  2)  ,     Kerlinger  also  identi- 
fies two  primary  limitations  of  the  mail  questionnaire  method 
lack  of  response  and  the  inability  to  check  responses  which 
are  given   (p.   414)  . 

As  described  in  the  "Rationale"  section  of  Chapter  I 
(pp.   9-11) ,   the  mail  questionnaire  method  was  deemed  most 
appropriate  for  this  study  despite  its  potential  limitations. 
Attempts  were  made  throughout  the  course  of  the  study  to 
counteract  these  limitations  and  thus  to  increase  the 
probability  of  obtaining  valid  results.     For  example,  steps 
were  taken  to  increase  the  response  rate.     The  follow-up 
procedure  that  was  utilized   (see  p.   95)    did  in  fact  in- 
crease the  response  rate  from  35  to  51%.     Kerlinger  states 
that  mail  questionnaire  returns  of  50  to  60%  are  optimal 
(p.  414). 
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As  regards  accuracy  of  responses,  it  is  possible  that 
demographic  data  as  well  as  questionnaire  data  were  some- 
what inaccurate.     Demographic  data  taken  from  Counselor 
Preparation  19  80   (Hollis  &  Wantz,  19  80)   may  have  been  some- 
what outdated.     In  addition,  and  despite  the  researcher's 
attention  to  clarity  and  detail,  some  respondents  may  not 
have  understood  or  may  have  incorrectly  completed  the  ques- 
tionnaire.    For  example,  some  respondents  may  have  inad- 
vertently reversed  the  rating  scale  of  1   (low)    to  10    (high) . 
Respondents  also  may  have  answered  questionnaire  items  in 
the  attempt  to  create  particular  impressions  about  their 
respective  counselor  education  programs  or  themselves  (de- 
scribed by  Kerlinger,  p.    42  3,   as  answering  "out  of"  one's 
"own  social  context") .     Respondents  also  may  have  been  pre- 
viously sensitized  in  some  fashion  to  the  trends  and  issues 
included  in  the  questionnaire. 

Because  these  possible  limitations  were  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  researcher,  information  regarding  counselor 
education  programs  was  assumed  to  be  accurate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study.     Respondents'  opinions  likewise  were 
assumed  to  be  truthful   (and  generally  representative  of 
those  of  their  respective  faculties) . 

The  external  validity  of  this  study,  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  survey  results  may  be  generalized  to  all  counselor 
education  programs  and  counselor  educators,  also  was  affec- 
ted by  the  limitations  of  survey  research.  Generalizability 
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was  a  key  issue  in  this  study  since  the  study  was  based  on 
applied  {as  opposed  to  basic)   research   (Kerlinger,  p.   324) . 
As  reflected  in  the  research  questions  and  methodology,  the 
study's  purpose  was  to  obtain  an  assessment  of  the  state 
of  the  art  of  counselor  education  and  counselor  educator's 
opinions  vis-a-vis  counselor  education  trends  and  issues. 
The  study  was  designed  such  that  the  survey  results  theoreti- 
cally should  have  been  representative  of  all  counselor 
education  programs  and  counselor  educators. 

Theoretically  sound  sampling  procedures  were  followed. 
Data  were  obtained  from  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
study's  population.     Nonetheless,   it  is  possible  that  the 
survey  results  were  not  completely  accurate  with  respect 
to  generalizability .     Therefore,  the  results  of  this  study 
should  be  considered  as  generally,  but  not  conclusively, 
representative  of  all  counselor  education  programs  and 
counselor  educators. 

In  short,  the  results  of  this  survey,  while  subject  to 
possible  limitations  imposed  by  survey  research  in  general 
and  the  mail  questionnaire  method  in  particular,  provided  a 
preliminary  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  counselor 
education  programs  and  counselor  educators'  perceptions  re- 
garding the  trends  and  issues  addressed  in  this  study. 

Discussion 

The  first  research  question  addressed  in  this  study  was: 

Are  counselor  education/ training  programs 
currently  preparing  students  with  knowledge 
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and  skills  related  to  emerging  counseling 
trend  areas? 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  several  general  conslu- 
sions  can  be  drawn  relative  to  this  question.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  more  specific  conclusions  regarding  the  various 
trend  areas  can  be  made. 

Overall,  counselor  education/ training  programs  cur- 
rently are  offering  students  at  least  limited  academic  ex- 
periences  (i.e. ,  courses  and  field  experiences)    in  the 
counseling  trend  areas.     In  other  words,  opportunities  to 
acquire  expertise  in  these  areas  generally  are  available. 
Whether  students  are  taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
and  thus  presumably  acquiring  pertinent  knowledge  and  skills 
is  less  readily  discernible.     The  only  aspect  of  this 
study  which  specifically  addressed  whether  students  are 
utilizing  these  opportunities  was  whether  courses  and 
field  experiences  in  the  various  trend  areas  are  required. 

As  reported  in  Chapter  IV,   courses  and  units  in  the 
trend  areas  tend  to  be  required  more  at  the  entry  level  than 
at  the  advanced  level.     One  possible  inference  of  this  find- 
ing is  that  entry- level  students  are  receiving  better  prepa- 
ration than  advanced- level  students  in  the  trend  areas, 
perhaps  because  courses  and  field  experiences  in  most  of 
these  areas  have  become  available  relatively  recently. 
Advanced- level  students  may  find  it  difficult  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  experiences  if  they  already  have  completed 
substantial  portions  of  their  academic  programs.     On  the 
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other  hand,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  advanced- level  stu- 
dents have  not  gained  expertise  in  the  trend  areas  through 
course  work  or  other  experiences.     Whatever  the  case,  it 
is  reasonable  to  project  that  in  the  future,  counseling 
students,  regardless  of  program  level,  will  have  increased 
opportunities  to  become  prepared  in  the  various  trend  areas 
as  related  academic  experiences  become  more  available,  and, 
possibly,  required. 

More  specific  conclusions  related  to  the  first  research 
question  are  less  easily  drawn.     The  results  of  this  study 
did  not  provide  a  definitive  answer  to  the  research  ques- 
tion, at  least  not  for  all  of  the  trend  areas.     However,  a 
number  of  observations  can  be  made. 

The  trend  areas  can  be  loosely  grouped  together  accord- 
ing to  apparent  preparation  emphases.     The  results  of  this 
study  suggest  that  counselor  education  programs  generally 
are  preparing  students  with  knowledge  and  skills  in  career 
ecuation/ development/counseling  and  behavioral  counseling. 
This  is  also  true  to  a  lesser  extent  in  consultation,  com- 
munity counseling,  adult  counseling  and  family  counseling. 
Preparation  in  the  remaining  trend  areas  remains  question- 
able and  appears  largely  dependent  on  factors  such  as 
student  interest. 

Career  education/development/counseling  appears  to  be 
one  of  two  areas  in  which  counseling  students  currently  are 
well  prepared  due  to  availability  of  academic  experiences 
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as  well  as  required  courses  and  course  units.     This  finding 
is  not  surprising  since  career  counseling  has  long  been 
established  as  an  integral  component  of  counselor  prepara- 
tion.    It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  results  of 
this  study  whether  respondents  interpreted  career  education/ 
development/counseling  in  its  traditional  sense,  where 
career  development  and  counseling  theories  are  emphasized, 
or  in  its  more  recently  expanded  context,  which  incorporates 
other  concepts  such  as  life  span  development  and  planning 
(e.g.,  Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision, 
1978;  Sweeney,   1979).     However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  current  academic  experiences  in  career  counseling  do  in 
fact  include  recently  embraced  concepts. 

Counselor  education  programs  also  appear  to  be  equip- 
ping students  with  knowledge  in  behavioral  counseling  since 
academic  experiences  in  this  area  overall  are  more  available 
than  in  any  of  the  other  trend  areas.     It  is  likely  that 
behavioral  counseling  is  often  included  in  counseling 
theories  courses.     The  apparent  emphasis  of  preparation  in 
behavioral  counseling  is  not  surprising  due  to  the  his- 
torical inclusion  of  this  area  in  counselor  education  cur- 
'ricula. 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  counselor  education  pro- 
grams are  preparing  students  with  expertise  in  consultation, 
community  counseling,   adult  counseling,  and  family  counsel- 
ing cannot  be  as  readily  determined  from  the  results  of  this 
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study.     However,  the  extent  of  preparation  in  these  trends 
appears  to  be  fairly  similar,  and  is  emphasized  less  than 
preparation  in  career  and  behavioral  counseling.  Academic 
experiences  in  community  and  family  counseling  are  most 
available.     Academic  experiences  in  adult  counseling  are 
least  available  but  are  required  to  a  greater  extent  than 
academic  experiences  in  community  or  family  counseling,  sug- 
gesting that  adult  counseling  is  perceived  as  more  impor- 
tant in  counselor  education.     Course  work  in  consultation 
is  most  frequently  required,  suggesting  that  this  area  may 
be  viewed  as  the  most  important  among  these  four  trend  areas 

The  remaining  trend  areas,   i.e.,  bereavement  counseling 
cross-cultural  counseling,  gerontological  counseling, 
leisure  counseling,  marriage  counseling,  sex/sexuality  coun- 
seling, and  women's  counseling,  appear  from  the  results  of 
this  study  to  receive  the  least  amount  of  attention  and 
emphasis  in  counselor  education.     Whether  and  to  what  extent 
students  are  being  prepared  in  these  areas  is  debatable. 
Academic  experiences  in  these  areas  are  often  available  but 
are  not  required  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Counselor  educators  may  not  be  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  areas  and  thus  may  be  reluctant  to  allot 
resources  for  instruction,  or,   if  convinced,   they  may  not 
have  the  resources  to  do  so.     Whatever  the  case,   the  coun- 
seling literature  very  decidedly  suggests  that  counselor 
education  programs  should  in  fact  offer,   if  not  require, 
academic  experiences  in  these  areas.     Perhaps  time  simply 
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will  have  to  elapse  before  this  occurs,  as  is  typical  with 
the  emergence  of  trend  areas  and  their  subsequent  inclu- 
sions in  counselor  education  curricula. 

The  first  research  question  did  not  address  the  eight 
issues  in  counselor  education  which  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire  since  they  did  not  meet  the  validation  cri- 
teria.    However,  research  results  regarding  these  issues 
warrant  inclusion  in  this  discussion  since  the  issues  were 
consistently  characterized  in  the  literature  reviewed  for 
this  study  as  becoming  increasingly  important  in,  if  not 
critical  to,  the  survival  of  the  counseling  profession. 

Preventative  counseling,  overall,   appears  to  be  em- 
phasized more  in  counselor  education  programs  than  the 
other  issues.     Since  prevention  historically  has  been 
stressed  in  the  counseling  profession,   at  least  theoretically , 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  issue  seemingly  is  empha- 
sized to  such  a  great  extent.     Since  the  literature  indi- 
cates that  preventative  counseling  will  continue  to  be 
important  in  the  counseling  profession,   counselor  education 
programs  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Western,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  Southern  coun- 
selor education  programs  and  emphasize  preventative  coun- 
seling to  greater  extents. 

Future  studies,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  is  em- 
phasized less  in  counselor  education  programs  that  the 
other  seven  issues.     As  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  the 
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prevalence  of  present-centered  orientations  in  the  counseling 
profession  renders  this  finding  almost  predictable.     It  is, 
nonetheless,  rather  disconcerting  since  it  supports  many 
authors'   contentions   (e.g.,  Feingold,   1977;  Hays,  1980; 
Walz  &  Benjamin,   19  79)    that  an  increased  future-orientation 
in  the  counseling  profession  is  sorely  lacking. 

The  fact  that  each  of  the  other  six  issues  except  pro- 
gram management  reportedly  are  emphasized  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  advanced- level  programs  than  in  entry- level  programs 
suggests  that  these  issues  are  considered  more  important  or 
appropriate  at  the  advanced  level,  either  as  singular  topics 
of  study  or  in  conjunction  with  related  topics.  Three 
issues — environmental  factors  in  counseling,  licensure, 
certification  and  accreditation,  and  program  evaluation — 
apparently  are  stressed  significantly    more   in  advanced- 
level  than  entery-level  programs,  indicating  that  these 
issues  are  deemed  particularly  relevant  at  the  advanced 
level.     A  possible  explanation  for  this  finding  is  that 
entry-level  programs  may  focus  more  on  fundamentals  of 
coxinseling,  for  example,  counseling  theories  and  assess- 
ment.    At  any  rate,  and  since  these  eight  issues  are  de- 
scribed in  the  professional  literature  as  major  concerns  in 
the  counseling  profession  both  now  and  in  the  future,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  counseling  students  could  benefit 
from  increased  exposure  to  these  issues.     Consequently,  it 
would  behoove  counselor  education  programs  to  integrate 
these  issues  into  their  curricula. 
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The  second  research  question  investigated  in  this  study 

was: 

What  are  counselor  educators'  perceptions 
regarding  the  importance  of  incorporating 
counseling  trend  areas  into  counselor 
education/training  programs? 

Overall,  counselor  educators  consider  it  at  least  somewhat 
important  to  include  each  of  the  trends  in  counselor  educa- 
tion curricula.     However,  there    is    some  variance  in  per- 
ceived importance  according  to  specific  trend  areas,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  on  the  basis  of  geographic  regions  of 
counselor  education  programs.     Counselor  educators  clearly 
think  that  it  will  become  increasingly  important  to  incor- 
porate virtually  all  of  the  trend  areas  into  counselor 
education/ training. 

When  counselor  educators'  perceptions  of  the  current 
importance  of  including  the  trends  in  counselor  education 
are  compared  with  the  apparent  extent  to  which  counseling 
students  are  being  prepared  with  knowledge  and  skills  in 
these  areas,  some  interesting  similarities  and  discrepancies 
are  evident. 

As  described  in  the  preceding  section,  the  results  of 
this  study  indicate  that  students  currently  are  acquiring 
the  most  extensive  preparation  in  career  education/ 
development/counseling  and  behavioral  counseling.  Coun- 
selor educators  view  career  counseling  as  being  most  impor- 
tnat  with  regard  to  current  inclusion  in  counselor  education/ 
training.     Consequently,  counselor  educators'  opinions 
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regarding  the  importance  of  career  counseling  correlate  with 
the  emphasis  on  preparation  in  this  area.     It  is  likely  that 
counselor  educators'  views  of  the  importance  of  career 
counseling  have  been  influenced  both  by  the  historical 
inclusion  of  career  counseling  in  counselor  education  cur- 
ricula   as  well  as  by  the  recent  expansion  of  career  coun- 
seling concepts. 

The  extent  to  which  preparation  in  behavioral  counsel- 
ing is  emphasized  is  not  mirrored  by  counselor  educators' 
perceptions  of  its  current  importance.     In  fact,  an  inverse 
relationship  exists  in  this  regard.     One  possible  explana- 
tion for  this  discrepancy  is  that  counselor  educators  may 
view  behavioral  counseling  as  a  "given"  in  counselor  educa- 
tion programs,  and  assume  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
emphasized  substantially.     Another  explanation  may  be  that 
there  has  been  a  lessening  of  the  momentum  that  accompanied 
the  comparatively  recent  development  of  behavioral  counsel- 
ing techniques  and  the  humanism  versus  behavioralism  debate. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that,  in  the  areas 
of  consultation,   community  counseling,   adult  counseling,  and 
family  counseling,  a  positive  correlation  exists  between 
extent  of  preparation  and  perceived  importance.     That  is, 
counselor  education  programs  appear  to  be  preparing  stu- 
dents in  these  areas  in  accordance  with  counselor  educa- 
tors' perceptions  of  their  importance.     The  reasons  for  this 
apparent  balance  are  impossible  to  assess  from  the  results 
of  this  study. 
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The  rationale  for  counselor  educators'  viewing  consul- 
tation, community  counseling,  adult  counseling,  and  family 
counseling  as  more  important  than  the  remaining  trend  areas 
(i.e.,  bereavement,  cross-cultural,  gerontological,  leisure, 
marriage,  sex/sexuality,  and  women's  counseling)  likewise 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  findings  of  this  study.  It 
may  be  that  these  four  areas  are  perceived  as  more  estab- 
lished or  less  "trendy"  and  consequently  as  more  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  counselor  education  curricula. 

In  contrast  to  its  rather  low  emphasis  in  counselor 
education  curricula,     marriage  counseling  is  viewed  by  coun- 
selor educators  as  fairly  important.     As  reflected  in  the 
counseling  literature,  marriage  and  family  counseling  typi- 
cally have  been  considered  a  single  counseling  specialty 
area  (e.g.,  Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   1980),  which  may  account 
for  its  perceived  current  importance.     Counselor  educators 
may  not  differentiate  between  marriage  and  family  counsel- 
ing, contrary  to  the  counseling  literature's  contention  that 
these  areas  appear  to  be  emerging  as  separate  specializa- 
tions  (e.g.,  Bordon,   1980;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee,  1980). 

Bereavement  counseling,   cross-cultural  counseling, 
gerontological  counseling,   leisure  counseling,  sex/sexuality 
counseling,  and  women's  counseling  are  considered  by  coun- 
selor educators  as  least  important  to  incorporate  into 
counselor  education  programs.     Bereavement  counseling  and 
leisure  counseling  are  viewed  as  noticeably  unimportant. 
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The  perception  of  these  six  trends  as  comparatively  un- 
important generally  is  in  keeping  with  the  relatively  low 
accent  on  these  areas  in  counselor  education. 

Since  each  of  these  six  trends  has  developed  fairly 
recently  due  to  social  changes,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
counselor  educators  do  not  ascribe  the  same  importance  to 
them  as  to  the  other  trend  areas.     Counselor  educators  may 
not  be  convinced  of  their  importance  or  the  desireibility  of 
including  them  in  counselor  education  curricula.  Leisure 
counseling,   for  example,  may  be  viewed  as  a  topic  that  could 
or  should  be  included  in  career  counseling  courses.     At  any 
rate,  and  as  suggested  by  the  professional  literature, 
counselor  educators'   consciousnesses  may  need  to  be  raised 
with  respect  to  understanding  the  emerging  importance  of 
these  trends. 

The  fact  that  counselor  educators  perceive  each  of  the 
trend  areas  except  behavioral  counseling  as  becoming  more 
important  in  the  future  suggests  that  this  process  may  be 
occurring.     This  possibility  is  encouraging,  particularly 
since  the  perceived  difference  between  the  current  and 
future  importance  of  each  trend  (except  behavioral  counsel- 
ing)  was  statistically  significant. 

Counselor  educators '   perceptions  of  the  future  impor- 
tances of  the  trends  generally  are  consistent  with  their 
perceptions  of  the  trends '  current  importance  and  the  em- 
phases they  receive  in  counselor  education/ training.  Career 
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education/development/counseling,  adult  counseling,  family 
counseling,  community  counseling,  and  consultation  were 
among  the  six  top-ranked  areas  with  respect  to  future  impor- 
tance,  and  were  similarly  ranked  in  the  current  importance 
category  and  with  respect  to  preparation  emphases.     The  same 
consistencies  generally  were  found  for  the  other  trend  areas 

One  exception  to  this  pattern  was  found  in  the  area  of 
behavioral  counseling.     Counselor  educators'  perceptions  of 
the  relatively  low  future  importance  of  behavioral  counsel- 
ing are  noteworthy,  and  reflect  that  counselor  educators  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  several  authors'  contentions  that 
counseling  in  the  future  will  be  highly  behavioral  (e.g., 
Krumboltz,   1980;  Super,   1980).     Counselor  educators'  percep- 
tions of  behavioral  counseling  as  relatively  unimportant  in 
the  future  also  may  stem  from  the  previously  discussed 
assumptions  regarding  the  permanence  of  behavioral  counsel- 
ing in  counselor  education  curricula. 

A  final  observation  which  can  be  made  regarding  coun- 
selor educators'  perceptions  of  the  future  importances  of 
the  trend  areas  is  based  on  the  results  of  analyses  of 
variance.     The  only  statistically  significant  finding 
occurred  in  community  counseling;  Southern  counselor  educa- 
tors assigned  the  highest  future  importance  to  this  area, 
while  Western  counselor  educators  rated  it  as  least  impor- 
tant.    Western  counselor  educators  may  need  to  be  more 
convinced  of  the  emerging  importance  of  community  counseling 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  geographical  or  other  fac- 
tors  (although  none  come  to  mind)    that  could  render  com- 
munity counseling  in  the  West  less  needed  or  feasible  in  the 
future. 

The  second  research  question  did  not  pertain  to  the 
counselor  education  issues  that  were  contained  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire.    However,  counselor  educators'  opinions  concern- 
ing the  importances  of  these  issues  are  worthy  of  discus- 
sion given  the  prominence  of  these  issues. 

From  the  results  of  this  study,  it  appears  that  rela- 
tionships between  extent  of  preparation  in,  and  counselor 
educators '  perceptions  regarding  the  importance  of,  these 
issues  generally  follow  the  same  pattern  that  was  evident  in 
the  trend  areas.     Preventative  counseling  reportedly 
receives  more  attention  that    the  other  issues  in  counselor 
education  curricula,  and  is  perceived  by  counselor  educators 
as  the  most  important  issue,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  preventative  counseling  cur- 
rently is  perceived  as  second  in  importance  among  all  the 
trends  and  issues,  and  is  perceived  as  the  most  important 
trend  or  issue  in  the  future.     The  results  of  this  study 
suggest  that  the  counseling  profession's  historical,  theo- 
retical emphasis  on  prevention  remains  intact  and  may 
receive  even  greater  attention  in  the  future.     Since  it  can 
be  argued  that  prevention  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
tenets  of  counseling,  and  in  that  sense  has  relevance  for 
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all  counseling  trends  and  issues,  and  since  future  social 
and  economic  conditions  may  dictate  the  need  for  increased 
emphasis  on  preventative  counseling  services,  this  portent 
is  welcome. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  importance  spectrum,  future 
studies  is  viewed  as  the  least  important  issue,  both  cur- 
rently and  in  the  future.     This  finding  parallels  the  lack 
of  emphasis  that  future  studies  receives  in  counselor  educa- 
tion programs.     Counselor  educators  apparently  need  to 
be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  studying  the  future, 
just  as  the  counseling  literature  suggests   (e.g.,  Benjamin 
&  Walz,   1979)  . 

The  results  of  this  study  reflect  that  similar  rela- 
tionships between  preparation  emphases  and  perceived  impor- 
tance exist  with  respect  to  the  other  counselor  education 
issues.     Since  none  of  these  issues  reportedly  are  empha- 
sized extensively  in  counselor  education  programs,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  the  issues  should  receive  greater  atten- 
tion in  counselor  education  curricula  and  that  it  would 
behoove  counselor  educators  to  become  more  cognizant  of 
their  impending  importance. 

Assuming  that  issues  related  to  licensure,  certifica- 
tion, and  accreditation  do  become  more  crucial  in  the 
future,  as  suggested  in  the  professional  literature  (e.g., 
Cottingham  &  Swanson,   19  76;  Maples,   1980)  ,   the  results  of 
analyses  of  variance  imply  that  counselor  educators  in  all 
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parts  of  the  country  except  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  stand 
to  benefit  from  an  increased  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  these  issues. 

In  summary,  a  pattern  generally  is  evident  between 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  counselor  education  trends  and 
issues  are  emphasized  in  counselor  education  programs,  and 

(b)  counselor  educators'  perceptions  of  the  current  and 
future  importance  of  these  trends  and  issues.  Generally 
speaking,   trends  and  issues  which  reportedly  are  emphasized 
most  in  counselor  education  also  are  perceived  as  most  im- 
portant by  counselor  educators.     Trends  and  issues  which 
are  stressed  moderately  generally  are  viewed  as  moderately 
important.     Areas  which  receive  the  least  attention  in 
counselor  education  curricula  generally  are  perceived  as 
least  important.     Counselor  educators  perceive  each  of  the 
trends  and  issues  as  becoming  more  important  in  the  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  results  of  this 
study  whether  the  relative  preparation  emphases  of  the 
various  trend  areas  and  issues  have  influenced  counselor 
educators'  opinions  regarding  their  importances,  or  vice 
versa,  or  whether  the  two  have  evolved  simultaneously. 

This  study  did  not  investigate  other  factors  which 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  counselor  edu- 
cation programs  are  preparing  students  with  knowledge  and 
skills  in  the  various  trend  areas.     Such  factors  might 
include,   for  example,   the  percentage  of  students  enrolled 
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in  counselor  education  programs  who  actually  complete  courses 
and  field  experiences  in  these  areas,  breadth  and  depth  of 
acquired  expertise,  program  requirements  and  flexibility, 
influence  of  faculty  advisors,  human  and  financial  resources, 
and  institutional  and  community  influences.  Similarly, 
factors  which  may  have  affected  counselor  educators'  per- 
ceptions of  the  importances  of  the  trends  also  were  not 
investigated.     Such  factors  could  include  professional  as 
well  as  personal  elements. 

Few  definitive  conclusions  can  be  made  regarding  the 
additional  trends  and  issues  identified  by  respondents. 
Many  of  these  areas,   like  many  of  the  trend  areas  contained 
in  the  questionnaire,  could  be  classified  as  psychosocial. 
This  suggests  that  social  forces  will  continue  to  shape  or 
give  rise  to  counseling  trend  areas.     Similarly,  some  of 
the  topics  identified  by  respondents  concern  issues  in 
counselor  education  and  counseling  practice,  which  also  is 
true  of  the  issues  appearing  on  the  questionnaire.     A  number 
of  physically  oriented  trends  were  identified  by  respondents, 
which  may  suggest  that  physical  facets  of  human  growth  and 
development  may  be  incorporated  more  into  counselor  educa- 
tion programs. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  any  of  the  trends  and 
issues  identified  by  respondents  become  major  concerns  in 
the  counseling  profession,   respondents  clearly  think  that 
these  areas  will  become  more  important  in  the  future. 
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Implications  and  Recommendations 
The  results  of  this  study,   along  with  conclusions  that 
can  be  inferred  from  them,  primarily  have  implications  for 
counselor  education/training.     Based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  13  validated  trend  areas  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  the  counseling  profession,  counselor  education  pro- 
grams should  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  develop 
knowledge  and  skills  in  these  areas.     Such  opportunities 
could  be  offered  through  counselor  education  or  related 
departments,  or  under  the  auspices  of  community  groups  or 
organizations.     These  opportunities  could  consist  of  courses, 
field  experiences,  workshops,  seminars,  etc. 

Ideally,  and  as  suggested  by  the  counseling  literature, 
academic  experiences  in  each  of  the  trend  areas  should  be 
required.     However,  limitations  imposed  by  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  and  other  factors  may  preclude  this  possi- 
bility.    In  addition,  counselor  education  faculties  who  are 
not  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  trend  areas  may  be 
reluctant  to  require  students  to  take  related  courses  and 
field  experiences. 

Therefore,  at  the  present  time,  it  probably  is  more 
realistic  to  suggest  that  counselor  education  programs 
attempt  to  increase  the  availability  of  academic  experiences 
in  the  various  trend  areas  if  such  experiences  do  not  al- 
ready exist.     There  is  a  particular  need  to  increase  the 
availability  of  field  experiences  in  the  trend  areas.  As 
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suggested  by  authors  such  as  Aubrey  (19  80) ,  cooperative 
efforts  among  departmental  faculties  not  only  constitute 
one  of  the  most  feasible  means  of  increasing  the  availa- 
bility of  academic  experiences,  but  also  provide  students 
with  the  added  benefit  of  gaining  interdisciplinary  per- 
spectives. 

Students  should  be  strongly  encouraged  (if  not  required) 
to  take  courses  and  field  experiences  which  include  or  focus 
on  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  various  trend  areas.  This 
may  be  especially  appropriate  for  students  who  plan  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  trend  areas. 

Due  to  the  variance  in  the  availability  of  and  emphasis 
on  academic  experiences  in  the  trends ,   further  implications 
for  counselor  education  are  apparent  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  trend  areas.     The  availability  of  and  emphasis  on 
career  education/developraent/counseling  and  behavioral  coun- 
seling should  continue  at  present  levels.     The  availability 
of  academic  experiences  in  adult  counseling,  community 
counseling,   consultation,   family  counseling,  and  marriage 
counseling  generally  should  be  increased,  with  more  con- 
sideration given  to  requiring  such  experiences.  Bereave- 
ment counseling,  cross-cultural  counseling,  gerontological 
counseling,   leisure  counseling,  sex/sexuality  counseling, 
and  women's  counseling  are  most  in  need  of  attention  in 
counselor  education  programs.     A  good  start  would  consist  of 
increasing  the  availability  of  courses  and  field  experiences 
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in  these  areas.     Once  this  is  accomplished,  counselor  edu- 
cation faculties  should  explore  methods  of  ensuring  that 
students  gain  some  expertise  in  these  trends,  for  example, 
by  including  related  knowledge  and  skills  in  existing  courses 
and  field  experiences. 

The  need  to  incorporate  academic  experiences  in  the 
various  trend  areas  into  counselor  education  programs  may 
be  particularly  pertinent  in  certain  regions  or  locales. 
For  example,  expertise  in  cross-cultural  counseling  may  be 
quite  relevant  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  which 
includes  sizeable  Hispanic  populations.     Or,  since  many 
elderly  persons  reside  in  the  Sunbelt  states,  southern 
counselor  education  programs  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  academic  experiences  in  geron- 
tological counseling.     There  is  a  problem  inherent  in  this 
approach,  however,  which  is  that  students  do  not  always 
work  in  the  geographical  regions  where  their  respective 
counselor  education  programs  are  located. 

Similar  implications  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
counselor  education  issues.     Although  not  as  much  signifi- 
cance was  attached  to  these  issues  as  to  the  validated 
trends  in  the  counseling  literature,  it  appears  from  the 
literature  that  counselor  education  programs  would  do  well 
at  least  to  increase  students'   awareness  of  these  issues. 
Consequently,   academic  experiences  pertaining  to  these 
issues  should  be  provided.     Some  of  the  issues  might  most 
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feasibly  be  incorporated  into  existing  courses  or  field  ex- 
periences.    Sex-fair  counseling,  for  example,  could  be  in- 
cluded in  courses  such  as  the  psychology  of  women  or  coun- 
seling women.     If  nothing  else,  alternative  methods  of 
exposing  students  to  these  issues  should  be  developed,  such 
as  offering  workshops  and  seminars. 

Counselor  educators,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
would  be  well  advised  to  develop  an  awareness  of  fundamen- 
tal issues  related  to  each  of  the  counselor  education  trends 
and  issues.     The  need  for  an  increased  future  orientation, 
both  in  a  general  sense  and  as  it  relates  to  the  counseling 
profession  in  particular,  appears  especially  acute.  Coun- 
selor educators  also  might  consider  acquiring  more  in-depth 
expertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  trend  areas  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  future  instructional  demands.     General  or 
specialized  knowledge  and  skills  could  be  gained  through 
attending  national,  regional,  state,  or  local  conferences, 
completing  formal  or  in-service  training,  reading  pertinent 
professional  literature,  and  discussing  related  issues  with 
colleagues. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  counselor  educators  serve 
as  role  models  for  students  with  respect  to  developing 
interest  and  expertise  in  the  trend  areas  and  issues.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  take  courses  and  field 
experiences  in  the  trend  areas   (this  need  would  be  lessened 
if  such  academic  experiences  were  required) ,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  related  professional  development  opportunities. 
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In-depth  specialization  also  should  be  encouraged  for  stu- 
dents with  appropriate  levels  of  interest  and  talent. 
Finally,  student  research  related  to  the  trend  areas  should 
be  encouraged. 

Similar  implications  are  evident  with  respect  to  coun- 
seling practice.     Counselors,   like  counselor  educators  and 
counseling  students,  should  attempt  to  increase  their  future- 
orientations.     Since  counselors  with  expertise  in  the  various 
trend  areas  increasingly  will  be  in  demand,  counselors 
should  also  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  related 
to  the  trend  areas,  particularly  those  which  have  relevance 
for  the  settings  in  which  they  work  and  the  clienteles  which 
they  serve.     The  development  of  such  expertise  could  be 
accomplished  through  in-service  training,   course  work,  work- 
shops, seminars,  conferences ,  readings,  and  discussion. 

Finally,  additional  research  related  to  the  counselor 
education  trends  and  issues  addressed  in  this  study  is 
needed.     Further  systematic  validation  (or  refutation)  of 
the  existence  of  the  trend  areas  is  needed.     More  in-depth 
analyses  of  the  availability  of  and  emphasis  on  courses  and 
field  experiences  in  the  trend  areas  would  be  helpful  in 
further  assessing  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  trend  areas 
in  counselor  education.     Additional  and  more  detailed  evalua- 
tions of  counselor  educators'   perceptions  regarding  the 
importances  of  the  trend  areas  would  help  point  up  salient 
similarities  and  differences  between  these  perceptions  and 
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the  state  of  the  art  of  the  trends  in  counselor  education/ 
training. 

Longitudinal  research  is  also  needed  to  determine 
whether  or  to  what  extent  changes  occur  in  counselor  educa- 
tion curricula  and  counselor  educators'  opinions  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  trend  areas.     An  investigation  of 
factors  which  influence  such  changes,  if  such  changes  do 
occur,  would  be  particularly  interesting.     Related  issues, 
such  as  generalization  versus  specialization,  might  also  be 
investigated. 


APPENDIX  A 

JOURNAL  ARTICLES  USED  TO  VALIDATE  COUNSELING  TREND  AREAS 

Adult  (Mid-Life)  Counseling 

Blake,  19  75a,  19  75b;  Entine,  19  76;  Kieffer,  19  80; 
Kimmel,   1976;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   1980;  Odell,   1976;  Osipow, 
1980;  Schlossberg,  1976;  Smith  &  Peterson,  1977a;  Waters, 
Fink,  Goodman,   &  Parker,   19  76;  Wrenn,   19  80. 

Behavioral  Counseling 

Krumboltz,   1980;  Miller,   1976;  Osipow,   19  80;  Stulac  & 
Stanwyck,   19  80;  Super,   19  80. 

Bereavement  Counseling 

Cheikin,   19  79;  Hale,   19  77;  Reisler,   19  77;  Rosenthal  & 
Terkelson,   1978;  Smith  &  Peterson,   1977a;  Sweeney,  1979. 

Career  Education/Development/Counseling 

Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision, 
1979;  Adkins,   1977;  Gidden  &  Price,   1975;  Hohenshil,   19  79; 
Hoyt,   19  75;  Kimmel,   19  76;  Mitchell,   19  75;  Pruitt,   19  79; 
Sweeney,   19  79;  Tyler,   19  80;  Wrenn,   19  80. 

Community   (Agency /Mental  Health)  Counseling 

Gerler,   1976;  Hays,   1980;  Ivey,   1980;  Schwebel,  1980; 
Stadler  &  Stahl,   1979;  Stillman,   1976;  Tyler,  1980. 
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Consultation 

Alexander  &  Jackson,  19  76;  Arbuckle,   19  76;  Blocher, 
19  77;  Briabaker,   19  78;  Dinkmeyer  &  Carlson,   19  77;  Dinkmeyer 
&  Dinkmeyer,   19  78;  Gerler,   19  76;  Hays,   19  80;  Ivey,   19  76; 
Miles  &  Hununel,  1979;  Moore,   1977;  Nelson,   1976  ;  Saccuzzo, 
19  77;  Stillman,  19  76;  Stilwell  &  Santoro,  19  76;  Sweeney, 
19  79;  Tyler,   19  80. 

Cross-cultural  Coiinseling 

Arredondo-Dowd  &  Gonsalves,   19  80;  Beauvais,  19  77; 
Bryson  &  Bardo,  19  76;  Havinghurst,   19  80;  Ivey,  1980;  Ivey  & 
Leppaluoto,   19  75;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee,   19  80;  McFadden,   19  79; 
Moore,   19  77;  Pederson,   19  78;  Pepinsky,   19  80;  Pruitt,   19  79; 
Sue,   19  77,   19  78;  Sweeney,   19  79. 

Environmental  Factors  in  Counseling 

Bordon,  19  80;  Ivey,  19  80;  Mosher,  19  80;  Schwebel,  19  80; 
Smith  &  Peterson,  1977b;  Super,  1980  ;  Thoresen,  1980;  Tyler, 
19  80;  White  ley,   19  80b. 

Family  Counseling 

Allen,  T.,   1975;  Bordon,   19  80;  Kimmel,   19  76;  Osipow, 
1980;  Stanton,   1975;  Stillman,   1976;  Sweeney,   1979;  Wrenn, 
19  80. 

Gerontological  Counseling 

Blake,   19 75 a, b;  Bordon,   19  80;  Lawson  &  Hughes,   19  80; 
Lombana,   19  76;  Odell,   19  76,   19  80;  Osipow,   19  80;  Salisbury, 
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1975;  Smith  &  Peterson,  1977b;  Stickle,  1977;  Sweeney,  1979; 
Wrenn,  19  80. 

Leisure  Counseling 

Allen,  L. ,   1980;  Edwards  &  Bloland,   1980;  Kimmel,  1976; 
Loesch  &  Burt,   19  80;  Miller,   19  76;  Overs,   19  77;  Sweeney, 
1979;  Tyler,   1980;  Weisburg,   1975;  Wrenn,   19  80. 

Marriage  Counseling 

Allen,  T. ,   1975;  Kimmel,  1976;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee, 
19  80;  Smith  &  Peterson,   19  77b;  Sweeney,   19  79;  Wesley,   19  77; 
Wrenn,  19  80. 

Preventative  Counseling 

Adkins,  19  77;  Gerler,  19  76;  Hays,  19  80;  Krumboltz, 
1980;  Krumboltz  &  Menefee,  1980;  Moore,  1977;  Schwebel, 
19  80;  Tyler,   19  80;  Whiteley,   19  80b;  Wrenn,   19  80. 

Sex/Sexuality  Counseling 

Jacobs  &  Whiteley,   1975;  Kelly,   1976a;  Kelly,  1976b; 
Kimmel,   1976;  Kirkpatrick,   1980;  Liss-Levinson ,   1979;  Mann, 
1975;  Pietrofesa,  1976;  Smith  &  Peterson,   1977b;  Whiteley, 
19  80b. 

Sex-Fair  Counseling 

Fitzgerald  &  Crites,  19  80;  Harway,  19  77;  Harway,  19  79; 
Holroyd,  1976;  Ivey  &  Leppaluoto,  1975;  Lesser,  1976;  Moore 
&  Strickler,   1980;  Nickerson,   1979;  Oliver,   1975;  Pruitt, 
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19  79;  Smith  &  Peterson,  19  77b;  Sundel-Hansen  &  Watt,  19  79; 
Worell,  19  80. 

Women's  Coiinseling 

Fitzgerald  &  Crites,  19  79;  Fitzgerald  &  Crites,   19  80; 
Ivey  &  Leppaluoto,  1975;  Johnson  &  Scarato,  19 79 ;  Knefelkamp, 
Widick,  &  Stroad,  1976;  Leonard,  1979;  Lesser,  19  76;  Liss- 
Levinson,   19  79;  McEwen,   19  75;  Moore,   19  77;  Oliver,   19  75; 
Pruitt,   19  79;  Thames  &  Hill,   19  79;  Whiteley,   19  80b;  Worell, 
19  80. 


APPENDIX  B 
COVER  LETTER 


May  6,   19  81 


Dear  Counselor  Educator, 

We'll  make  it  short  and  sweet:    we  need  your  help.  We 
are  writing  to  ask  for  your  assistance  with  a  research  study. 
We  are  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  counselor  education/ 
training  programs  offer  specific  academic  experiences  in 
selected  counseling  trend  areas,  and  to  what  extent  related 
issues  are  emphasized  in  counselor  education/ training.  In 
addition,  we    are  interested  in  counselor  educators'  opinions 
regarding  the  importance  of  these  trends  and  issues.     We  are 
sending  a  questionnaire  to  a  small  sample  of  counselor  edu- 
cators identified  as  chairpersons  of  counselor  education/ 
training  programs  in  Hollis'   and  Wantz's  Counselor  Prepara- 
tion 19  80. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  completing  and  return- 
ing the  enclosed  questionnaire.     If  you  do  not  have  the  time, 
please  ask  another  faculty  member  in  your  department  to  do  so. 
A  stamped,  return- address  envelope  is  provided  for  your  con- 
venience. 

Please  enjoy  the  enclosed  treat  as  you're  filling  out  the 
questionnaire;  perhaps  it  will  make  the  experience  a  bit 
sweeter  (tastier?)    for  you. 

If  you  are  interested,  we  would  be  happy  to  send  you  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  study  at  its  completion. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely , 


Susan  Graham  Conover 


Larry  Loesch 


Department  of  Counselor 

Education 
University  of  Florida 


APPENDIX  C 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


General  Directions  for  Completing  Questionnaire 

Please  read  each  question  carefully  and  respond  as 
appropriate.     Use  either  a  pencil  or  a  pen. 

Brief  definitions  of  terms  which  may  need  clarification 
are  provided. 

When  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire,  please  fill 
in  your  name  and  institution.     You  are  asked  to  do  so  for 
record-keeping  pruposes  only.     Your  name  will  not  appear 
anywhere  in  the  study.     Data  from  the  various  counselor 
education/ training  programs  will  be  analyzed  collectively. 
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APPENDIX  D 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


June  4,   19  81 


Dear  Counselor  Educator, 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  wrote  to  you  concerning  a  study  we 
are  conducting.     We  asked  you  (or  another  member  of  your 
department)   to  complete  and  return  a  questionnaire  about 
your  program  offerings  and  your  opinions  with  respect  to 
counseling  trend  areas  and  issues. 

To  date,  we  have  not  received  a  completed  questionnaire 
from  you.     If  you  have  returned  the  questionnaire,  please 
disregard  this  follow-up.     If  not,  please  take  a  few  minutes 
now  to  complete  and  return  the  questionnaire.     Another  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Susan  Graham  Conover 


Larry  C.  Loesch 

Department  of  Counselor 

Education 
University  of  Florida 
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APPENDIX  E 

GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COUNSELOR 
EDUCATION  AND  SUPERVISION 


Southern 

AlcQDama 
Arkansas 

District  of  Coltunbia 

Florida 
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Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 
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Texas 
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West  Virginia 


North  Atlantic 
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Maine 
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Massachusetts 
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APPENDIX  F 

EXAMPLES  OF  RESPONSES  IN  GENERAL  ADDITIONAL  TRENDS  AND 

ISSUES  CATEGORIES 


Trend/Issue 

Social  conditions 
and  problems 


Biological/ 
physical  emphases 


Counselor  education/ 
counseling  practice 


Examples 

Living  with  less,  lifestyle  changes 

Crime  and  violence 

Dwindling  resources 

Overcrowding  in  large  cities  and 
institutions 

Social  and  class  differences  and 
elitism 

Neurological  impact 
Hypnosis  counseling 
Health  care 

Life  threatening  illness  counseling 
Hospital  counseling 

Return  to  person-centered  concepts 

Systematic  skill  development 

In-service  training 

Specialization  vs.  generalist 
training 

Support  groups  for  helping  pro- 
fessionals 
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